





:ster's iJicnt. 





was once examining 2 witn 
ne to which 
cilent’s case ¢ 











ya told the truth | 

r. Lounseiior ‘) Conneil. 

ow my name 

one Knows our own parArrot 

@& gvod- humored. Lonest feliow 
id you take 4 drop of amything thas 





or; I took my sfare of 2 pint of spir- 


5; now, by virtue ot your oath, was 
ali but the pewter ’ 

r knows. that’s true for vou, sir. 

21vVuised at Doth (uecstion and answer. 


making an exenvation on the corner 
ul Streets, Mochester. for the purpore 
“8. .De ** \dmura: eeKklog intorma- 
ae of the luborers with the following 





vd boy, what are you digging there! 
ole. sir. 

wwe you going to do with the hoie? 

we get tne hoie done. sir. we are going 
st noies. and retail them cut to the 


nowiedged himseif ** soid.’’ 


ast was taiking to lis intended a tew 
ing upon her speedy marriage and a 
19ueymoon in Ualifornis. 

a he. his face clowing with enthusiasm, 
paradise Oi thus eartm. heres no use 


” exciaimed the lady. with a look of 


> he repeated. 
no use tailing. 
men there‘ 
wesume he wil be baex. 


ok at your files—<ay about twetve or 
sw. {i want to find when oid Mrs. 


Chere they are. cit down.’ 





better eyesight than |. ook ‘em 
Mt take more than an 1: u see 
ou know—end i expected 


yas dead, 
re 


id have taken the papers.’ 
then i borrow one at the next neigh- 
sousin Malacni—and that always an- 


—* Good morning, Mr. Smith: on the 


18 ague.” 
2” 


hake again?” 

1; shake every day. Whydo von ask?” 
varucuiar. oniy | thougnt if you shook 
ad Dy and see if ou couid not stage 
out of your pocket which you have 
i. 

nARnrnnnennnnens 

nonger. who hated anv arate to the 
enriched bim, once remarked to t haries 


win mind, sir, that I have got rid of 
tich you poets cail the ‘mux of human 


iat him steadily, and cave his acquies- 
.¥ words: 
“8 of that— you turned it ail into cheese 


zer. compiasining of 1 sudden touch of 


a!” said a young fellow. the othereven- 





.agie was bragging pretty tarceiy of his 
te in the pubiie room of a hotel. alter 
was over. A gentieman present oifered 
lid make everything on the table disap- 
tminute. he protesserat once booked 
he other turned off the cas. [he disap- 
piete, and the p him- 


_ and Nance resources. pa!’ 

Why do you as& that question: 
ra uncie John say, if you wonid oniy 
varees. you couid get aiong a cood deal 
o. And i thougnt it would be a good 
1 wouidn’t have so many young men 
Ty Sunday evenming—snat's ail. pa.’ 


> thick littie boy’s outside overeoats?”’ 
con, as she entered the * ~otundity”’ at 
it. 


in attendance smilingiy ssked her how 
ywas. she \ooked at Dim a moment, 
: didn’t Know any better. sne expimined 
< coat she wanted for lke. 


cai to woman as fragrance is to 2 rose. 
ri up in a convent—yeu may confine 
may cause her to change ber retigion. 
arents—these things ure possiole—eut 
@ her sex forget their heart worsenip. ior 
Tove as bootiess as the tireex siave. and 
4000. 


ver the bridge 
How are you!’ 


z,'’ said an irishman. 
.et Pat Mlewings; says i. 
chan you. Dolley, 





seather of us 


—Whatam [ to do with ron, sir—what 
ma! Do you Know, if you continue your 
‘rueity and cowardice. you wiil be nit for 
mober ot Congress? 

er—+), don't say that, father! 
nillate the boy! 





jon’t, fa- 


en [ get bigger. Mr. Brown, you'll let 
@, wont you! 
vv, Charlie. I 1 
af 

leard mother «ry 
s hich horse iatety. 


1aven’t any horse: whas 
this morning that 


ai contams the folowing *avertisement : 
nan on the point of cetting married, is 
¢ 4 man of expertence who wrt! dissuade 
step. Address, ete. 
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contains the 
av. 30 prey somensey as to 
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CONTINUED.| 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE SELLE OF VENICE, AND THE MASKED 
STRANGER. 
Four years have massed away since the fail 
f Toulon, crowded with public events of the 
tighest importance. [But as our narrative deais 
vith the fortumes of individuais. incidentaily 
onnected oniy with historical characters, we 
nail resume the career of Gerard Lorrame, at a 
omt which will probabiy interest the reader. 
When Napoieon’s star began to ciimb trom 
he horizon, and Italy presented a splendid field 
t conquest, he sent Gerard to Venice, to take 
1p his restdence there, to watch the temper and 
movements of the neonie and rniers, and to keep 
iim informed of all that transpired in that strance 
und time-hallowed republic. ‘jerard had taith- 
uly performed his secret duties, but his mind 
1ad. not bees whoily encrossed by them. A 
asuail acquaintance with a beautifai Venetian 
vrt bed ripened into 2 warm attachment which 
she reciprocated. The opposition manifested by 
er adopted mother, 2 matron who heid the im- 
portant office of guardian of the relies of St. 
Mark, and who was a fanatical hater cf France 
ind Frenchmen, oniy strengthened the attach- 
nent of the warm-hearted giri to her iover. [n- 
teed she had adopted the extreme step of forsak- 
ngoid Leona’s roof. and had taken up her abode 
a smaii and half ruinous building abutting a 
yaiace in the immediate vicinity of the Piazza 
t St. Mark. Thither. as we resume onr nm: 
ve, Gerard, accompanied by a certain fish- 
rman, named Lazaro, was wending his stens. 
Arrived at Angeia’s door, ‘icrard knocked 
rice, and, receiving no answer, entered, foi- 
»wed by his friend. ‘The room was very piainiy 
irnished, but was exquisitely neat. 
vindows opened on the canai. The most con- 
yleuoUsS Object in the recom was an image of the 
tadonna in a niche, whose ornaments of votive 
owers tesumec the ceroticnai Dent of 
imt of the apartment. 
‘Angeia expected me,”’ said 
eat, and signing to his 
umpie. ‘‘ She will soon be here.” 
And to morrow. ron 
um to be a 
Yes.” replied Gerard, “to-morrow. uniess 
ame Fortune, who has been but a harsh sten- 











ne of the 


the oeen- 


Gerard, taking a 


friend to follow his ex- 





me,” «nid Lazaro. 


t witness of your hanniness.”” 


1other to me, plays me another of her sorry 


s, { shail be the husband of the rurest and 
veliest ot her sex. 

So,” said Lazaro netian, 

she adopted danrhter of yf the re- 








*s of St. Mark, consents to forsake her country 


vith you, a Frenchman, for her husband.” 








‘You know it weil—for you are our mutuai 
omtidant. ‘)f course she wril shed some ters 
teavirg Venice. [Dat what wonid she not do 


r my sake?” 
You yvourseif,” said 
) your country. though she has 


Lazaro, ‘are attached 
n the whole. 


ed vou hardly um scarcely concetve of such 





‘yonon. ivy birth-piace was an old boat; 
shen that wemt to pieces and icft me floating in 
e lagoon, to shift for mrseif and sink or swim. 
s { chose, [ felt that ail s were severed. 


ance threw me on the shore of Vent 





rve France from inciinanon Vhr 
‘main where you are ‘”’ 

f can’t,” repiied Lorraine. “At any mo- 
nent war may >resk out between the 


2 


"wo coY- 
ments. 
‘ery likely. The two repnbiics are like 
ymen—-soung and oid caunot agree together 3 
<Teat whe.” 
\iv residence at Vemice bas become insup- 
ortapie,”’ sari Lorrame. 
mDiished ail the op:ects tat Oroment me farther. 


Since I have ac- 





ave had many quarreis on account of mr 
AuUOTaITY ; 

tour temper ccm the beter of your jude- 

nt semeumes,” said Lazaro. You have 

red publuciy (0 express your couDm@ of toe 

S20aLURLy Of tae Louncii of Ten: you vo not 


OVE I Le ciememecy of inquisuers, 40d FOU 
eM take it amuse that the tsk in we (/rmape 
\Ras are Tea with Drisomers of stare. Y og ougat 


"et acure. 





2 SLLeOs, abd 


' 


i 


{ 
; 
‘ 


‘ What do you mean?” 

his companion, suarpiy. 

Vil teil you,’ reniied Lazaro. “At Venice 
there is a French party moving in the dark. 
Bonaparte, by a victory, might destroy the re- 
pablic—+at such is not his wish. lle wouid 
oniy establish a free and liberai covernment, 
and if he couid suceeed without the c:fasiom of 
blood he wouid prefer it.” 

‘ You are right there.”’ 

‘The nobles are against us, and a portion ot 
the creduious peopie support them in their fa- 
naticism. he time for the master-stroke has 
not yet come. Inthe meamwhiie, and by way 
ot preliminary, last night, favored by the dark- 
ness, i have removed the nationai standard from 
the statue of St. Mark, and have fastened a twi- 
colored cockade to the lion’s mane. You would 
uever have thought of that.” = 

‘ No, for I shouid have deemed tie lion of St. 
Mark unworthy of wearmeg the Frenen colors.” 

‘have toid you aii now. [ once saved you 
rom drownmeg at the Rialto. I know that you 
ire gratetui. Be discreet—a word to the wise. 

Yes, 1 will be discreet,’ answered, Lorrame, 
who, however, was not a little disturbed at tw: 
ommunicauom 

‘ Whatever I do, | do secretiy,” said Lazaro 
* New toilow my advice—marry Angelia, u you 
wii, but remamin Venice, and jom our con- 
spiracy. 

‘f 


asked (ierard, eyeing 








ave nad enough of undernand piottings,’ 
said Gerard. ‘‘ The piace for a brave man is not 
n Venice, bat m the ranks of the Frenen army. 
[ understand bat little, and have suil less reinsi 
Or the sort of warfare you propose ‘oO me. 
Whatever the Venenans may be, i wish to meet 
-hem face to face on the field of battie. [am 
more than ever decided to go. 

‘i see,’ said Lazaro with a smiie—' rou are 
yne of those punculious mem who think there Is 
o straight road but the longest one. 


Whatever repiy (jerard might have made was | 
at short by the entrance of a beannfal young 
girt who hasuiy shut the door behind her. She 
wore apretty tace cap with goid emoroidery, and {| 
ler scarict vetvet beadice and white sieeves weil | 
set otf the symmetry of herturm. Her counte- 
nance was flushed with excitememt, and there 
was a8 expression of anxiety in her biack eves { 
which changed instanutiy to one of pieasure the | 
noment they recognized (rerard. She pressed 
is hand warmiy and cordiaiiry. 

You appear to be much moved, Angeia,” 
said Gerara, after a moment. “!las anything 
nappened ‘” 

* Nothing—sothing, whatever,’ replied An- 
iv. 

ne insuited you!’ 














geia, burr: 





Has auy nguired Ler- 
cane. 
No—ao—aetmning of the sert, 


zela, 10 40 agitated voice. 


-epuied An- 
‘ May ne never know 











he cause Of MY *mouen! was her Menta 
prayer. 

a not conceal your agiiation, dearest, 
said Lorraine. ‘ell me, [ begor you, wi 
1as UAPpcre 

ii, Wem, aud Angela, 3 i crossed Lhe 


great square, 1 nouced a large crowa of peopie 
ery Much exered, and .oadiy denounumg che 
*remen. 

sad Lazaro. That's :heir 
‘ustem—: svouid be aiarmed if they stoppea 


Vhatot thas 





their usuai noise, because chen | shoud think 
hey were come to act. 

gut this ume af leas t2ey Cad 4 moure, 
au Angeia. ic is asserted thas 
aagges Were foung@ thus mormnag om il tle oa 
nonuments ot Venice. 
ett you!’ »whuspered Lazaro to 


unecotorea 





Vbaz aid i 
rerara. 

ake care,’ rceped Gerard, in we same 
ous. 

You are the 
yerea Lazaro. 

went Out this mormmg, conumued Ange 

a. to intorm Leona, who Oas Seen more man 
4 mother \o me, of My imtenged departure. he 
was Oot at come—aed | duscovereu oer 2: ihe | 
nase of Ot Marks statue, addressimg the people. } 


uy one Who KDOWSs it, *TIs- 





who ail have faith. in her predictions, with her 
iair flowing wildly on her shouiders, and her 
face inflamed with excitement. She was load- 
ng the French with curses. 1 dared not speak 
to her, and sadiy retraced my steps aither. 

‘ Amat now, perhaps, ’ said Gerard, *‘ otter wnat 
youdsve seen, you wiil hesitate to marry me an 
ay with me.’ 

‘No,” repiied Angeia, ‘though my heart 
oleeds at the thought of leaving my dear Leona, 
and my dear Venice, vet i have piedged my 
word to you. Your ways are my ways—sour 
peopie are my peopie—and your country 1s hence- 
forth my country. 

‘Dear Angela! 











Ah, Lazaro! 


Ami not a 
lappy man!” cred Gerard. 
Yes indeed,” repiied the fisherman. “And 


youd make me envious—eniy I’m. too busy tor 
thas.” 
‘Then, to-morrow, Angeia,” said (Gerard, 
‘von wiil be my wife!” 
Yes, to-morrow, ’’ repiieds the young giri. 
Come, Lazaro,” said Gerard. ‘Come with 
ne, and aid me in my preperations. You have 
“ver Deen my best triend.” 
* Yes, ever since I saved your life I’ve been 
strangely attached to you. i never ioved any- 
ody betore—and wes even often out of sorts 
vi myseif.”’ 
shail soon see you again ! 
rerard. 
Within an hour,’ repiied Gerard. 
Te raised the tauir hand that was presented to 
iim to his lips, and then ieft with his trend. 


p 


@ Angreia to 


The moment she was iett alone, the same ter- 
rortnat bad showed itself om the young giri’s 
coumiemenece en Der frst cmtramzce, resumed its 
jway over her beamtiui features. [ler brows 
‘ontracted, acr eyes dilated, and she traversed the 
email apartment to and fro with hasty and 
inequai steps. Lier thoughts found vent in the 
followimg broken sentences : 

This masked stranger, who follows me in- 
-essantiv—whence comeshe! [ did not wish to 
speax.of it to trerard, because—waen i was with 
my protectress, the guardian of the reiies of St. 
Marx, i often saw nis stramge ficure ascending 
the (riamt’s Staircase, aad through his mask, luis 
giistering eyes giared on me—-nce i quitted the 
isyilmM of my Imfancy, pursuit has been more 
sudacious—+iis very sour ne doggea my steps— 

ut now i breathe treer—and to-morrow [ shail 
lave nothing to alarm me. 

She stopped suddeniy, and uttered a ‘aint cry 
ft terror, tor, on turmimg, her eves encountered 
he figure of aman wrapped in a black civak and 

wearlig 2 mask Of the same color  ocheawm his 
toucned has. 








Who are 





ua?’ she exciaimed. What do 
"ou want of me! what are vou ‘ 

‘ What do I want?’ repiied. tke stranger, in = 
eep voice, which increased 
oneLy and unprotected girt. 





terrer ot the 
Youcan umagine. 
Vhoam i [ am one who ean accompusa 
whatever he wiiis.”’ 
Do you think to ternfy me ‘ 
Heaven Is My witness, rephted tae stranger, 
thas i desire co awagen an emouon gentier 
tham fear in your Dreast.”” 
fit be my tove you seek, 
irmiy and proudiy, “snow that i bestow i not 
ym one. WhO tO ODtam oOntrot over 2 woman, 
ana whose Lrow (a5 


uudden ve- 


answered .Dgeia, 





ss00p8 {Oo piay 
ioubtiess cause to biasa, since 1 is 
neain a mask.” 


™ 


This mas,’ said the stranger, * wil be re- 


NOTed ON ihe Cay that you are mume—w#ien yor 
lave bestowed your Nand on me. 


“it 8 DO ionger mine to bestow 


Logeia. My heart an 


answerea 
Q@ hand are given w 


nother. 
I have peen toid that a Frenchman dares 1 
ove you, and to avow t. 
"ou dare do the same ud Angeia. ‘‘ How 

» | know whether that mas conceais a Frenca 
man or a Venetmn—apicss 





nuced U ones 4 
man without a tame and count , 





This mask, Angeia,’ was the repiv, “ hides 


the face 


ola Man wno lores von, and who will 





wim you sooner or laier, cost wnatit may. Do 
a tank this Frencnman wii prevent me?” 


S— Or [O-MOrrow f sali O€ 115 We. 


To morrow!” said the mask. T thank 

@ for tetling me Low much cme { have ieft for 
uwuon—Ais delay is ampie. Angeia, | have 
Venice bend to my will 
extent of 


ower enough ‘0 mane 


v nO iorce me to Ty 





my 't%- 
{uence Over you. 

| defy vour power. while (jerara is here to 
rotect me. 

Their interview was bere ioterrupted by chs 
shogts Of tac people if e square without: 
‘Honor to Leons! ‘wea Sen Mares /” 
"Xelaimed Angria. 
she added to the mass. 
et her not tind you oere.”” 

“T will remre, since you are milemble!” sad 
.be stranger, comg to we window. 


Leoma uere Oar, 


Vhoever you are, iy! 





iat window ad <Angeia, 
stens, “‘ opens o 


following his 





n the canal.” 
My gondvia awams me there,’ said the mask. 





T shail be able to get otf umperceived. 
A gondola moored so near my dweiling 
ned ‘Angeia. 
‘ Colimpose yourseif!” said the mask. ‘ This 
imey atleast, it serves no simister purpose. Sut 
f great crimes are committed in Venice this 


ight—what you Lave told me wiil serve to indi- 
ase the crimimai. - \ogeia—iarewetl—we snail 
neet again |” 

\nd he swept like a dark shadow throuch the 
pen ¢ so iv th 
een deemed an apparition 

hades ol nignt. 

The door opened at this moment, and a tail 
maie, whose noble 





he might have 
vamishing into the 


features age had not yet 

obed of the majesty of beauty, richly and some- 
vhat tantasticaily atured in a dark purpie velvet 
-obe, exabroidered with arabesque tgures in goid, 
ier gray haim escaping trom a sort of turban of 
the same matesial, cotered the apartment. she 
vas followed by a number of men, aruzans, und 
gondoliers, afew of whom crossed the turesnoid, 
while the majority remaimed without. 

Courage, children of Venice!’ said Leona. 
or it was the venerated guardian of the relics ot 
St. Mark. Fear not the armies that threaten 
he repubiic. ileaven protects us. 
incibie and immortal. (lory to 
maiediction on the French !’” 

ilory to St. Mark! Honor to Leona:’’ 
outed the muititude. as they retired, 
ona alone with her adepted daughter. 


Venice is ia- 
Se Mark! aud 





leaving 


Angeia hastened to seas the matron if 42 arm- 
} chair; umd-then kneeied at her feet, and looked 
ip tmudiy into her tace. Leona answered the 
appealing look by a giamce at once peneiraung 
ung stern. 
‘You did not expect to see me here !” she 
saad. 
‘ dared not hope you would come,’ said 
Angeia, umudiy. 
norming. 
When i learned that you aud forgotten tif- 
CGM years Ol MALErnal cure ai Wc rst cecjara- 
tom of love trom an enemy,’ answered Leona, 


sin@ yet 1 sougut you thm 


ny tright was greater than my anger—aad i 
urmed hither to save you—H it was not too 
aw. 

To save me!” said Angeia. What dan- 
rer do i iacuri”’ 

What danger! Do you ask me, giri? Are 


you Not prepared to toilow this man wo i rance— 
r wherever ne wuls !” 

{ wiilfoiiow my ouspand,” said Angelia, cast- 
ng dOwn ner eyes. 

You know not what you say—sou know nos 
wnat you do,’ sud Leona, in am agitaed man- 
ner. | know these Frencnmen ouiy wo wett. 
-ise, ANG stab yourseil besade me. 

(he young giri oveyed, trembiunc. 

Never nave i breasned &2 whisper to you, 
ursued Leoma, ig a gentier tome, (of my eany 
snd sad storv. .iad i (ell it now, notwithstana- 
1g th agomy it Causes, 10 the Gope that a ABOWw- 
edge of Wy errors sud Misiortancs Mav save 

ulrom tae woes i Lave expereneed. \ vars ago, 
vnuen i was young 2nd Deamutul, 45 you are, 
ke you, i .0s6 Wy 1e@rt to a Frenchman wi 
tuk. 1 abandoned my 
.bandoned mice—nAaAd 


notwer, as you have 
ted to france wit fim. 
f & OFltl seasem, Le Wass devoted bridegroom. 

| was young and careiess, but never cid i augnt 
(O provoke Une furious jeaousy Woick 
hu ile avangoned me—avandoued mc 
n a strange country. 1 was ignorant of us ian- 
guage and is peopie. LJeseried, aiumoss penm- 
so—1008 10 Lue Wworld—« sum was born to me. 
Vhat wonder thas 


.uv— Mas- 





my reasen (otviered—svan- 
ned me. i found mysell, when my senses re 
irmed, in 4 deserted couage. Wea and des- 
TOM My ded of straw, and tower 
iousimtothe ar. Geggiag my oread irom vii 
iZ@ (O Villiage, and guided mort OY InsUBcl nA 

reason, 1 wandered wurough |b rance, cumped 
he Aips, traversed [raiy on toot, 


airing, i rose 





ug so Unauy 
rot baca to Venicee—eniy im ume to close my 
ving Mother s vves. 
termai enmity :o lrance and ail 





Lt Ger Geata ved, i swore 
her cnudren 
And now vou, Angela, lo whom i lave veen 25 
| NOMer—*#no .agB Deen [oO Tc a6 & cold—son 
1 My Gectimigg Tears iursake me fur one of wat 
accursed racs.” 
‘Ah. my dear, kind irenma and proseetress |'’ 
ned Angem. Whas nave vou toid met’ 
The sacred wurm,’ reoued Leona. wil 
& DOW Toilow tne Frencoman ** 
le has my vrommse—ey vow,” sad poor 
{had his woo Casey “Ceserted me!’ -ophed 
as | love om more then life.’ 
{ loved G1 More than neavem, and be auen- 
jonea me!“ 
(>, 1 stmah die! [ shal die!” crab Angeia, 
wrimgimag Der Sands iO sg0By. 


{lost my love—i lost my child—and yet I 


re, ud Leona, sternty. 





Some one mes fither!” sud Aageia, 
pringing to her fect. [tis Gerard!" 
(jerard here!” 
For pity’s sake, 
4 word Detore him. 


red Leona, msimg. 
unplored Angeia, ‘ say not 
fore Leona conid repiy, \ierard was um the 
oom, but he recoded on recogmaing Leona. 
The latter did not deign even to look at Ange 
45 suitor, but bidding the girt adiea m a coid 
Me, swept Majesticaliy out ot the house. 
Angeia!”” ened Gerard, pr the eoid 
‘there 6 not a moment to 
we. Dat what mean these tears?” 
jerard,’’ said the poor guri, jamtir. Yor- 
set me—ail is over between us. Let me go 


ana of fis oeloved, 


ack tO her who Jas been 4 Mother to mie. ae 
as toid me such a tale of the perfidy of your 


yantrymen, tliat my heart has died within me.” 





So!’ cred UWerard, “a word—«e caigmny 
28 sutiiced to crush ail the proofs of a devoted 


wtaehment! 1 did not expect this of you, 


Vouid to heaven that it was a calumny. 
But i cannot doabt her—anad I cannot dwebey. 
‘orard—i can never be yours.” 

And yourr wir ” 

Lrrevoeabie,”’ sad Angeia. 

Since it is thus,” sad Gerard, ‘so be it! 
ny tate is fixed. A man’s misery can oniy inst 
im ius iufe ume—and there are those whe wiil 
spare me the trouble of falling by my own baad.’ 

Whatdo you mean!’ cred Angeia. ‘ Your 
ark and somopre looks alarm me. for mercy» 

-ake—one word {”” 

(Ferard took che young giri’s hand and leading 
ier to the window, bade her ico forth. 

Behoid,” said he, “the myrmidons ot pow- 
r gathered on the square. They hais before my 
sumole dweiling. Che heraid of the republic 
intuids a parchment. Listem to tue prociama- 
ion!” 

Angeia bent [rom her casement, aud saw a 
rowd collected. Signor Uirande, ihe heraid, 
roceeded {o read, and cvery word was audible 
) the agonwzed listener. The prociamanon was 
3 toilows : 

Thou, Gerard Lorraine, Frenchman, art de- 
ared cuity ot having protaned the sacred mon- 
iments ot Venice bv sttixing thereto the insignia 
t thy country. Now, therefore, the Council of 
Three gives thee one hour to leave the ctr. Lf, 
o the stroke of nine, thow art still Venice, 

thy awemng smail be cestroyea, aad (40u tWaFy- 
eit punished 23 a state criminal.” 

Angeia retired irom ube casement, and pressed 
ver hamd to her heagt. 

You asked me what 1 meant?” saad Gerard, 
adiv— ‘and you are snawered by yon procia- 
nauon.”’ 

Gat your life is menaced—ty !" cried Aan- 
ceia, wiidly. 

Not without you.” 

Gerard,” cried the poor grri, ‘ you arse 
ruei. [ wounded your sind lcart—ws my 
-pentant tears plead my parden—i new nos 
nat L sad— +, fly!” 

My life s not worth 








aving, Acgeia, if it 
3to be alice ot sutering. [ have endured too 
nucn aiready. ’ 

Bat you wil retarn to your country, ' plead- 
a Angeta. 

Where rou are—<there w my country!” ro- 

od Gerard. I witl remain here. My rese- 

1uen was tottexcle as yours.” 


iogeia clasped her hands afd rained Ler cyes 


to heaven. Varden me, holy patron samt of 

"omee,  ©3¢ murmured; “ and thou, @y Kind 
roteetress, tor what 1 am about to do. 

Whats!’ exciammed (jerasd. a retent— 





a witi follow me. 


wril sefore 





* sacred images of the 
fadonna, i swear u, sid the agitated git. 
Bat we must not be seen together. Awa me 
st the tarthest prer—et the ied Tower—i wii 
“On TOU—“setng BOW shai Keep Gs apart: 

You bare given me ide!” ctred ‘icrard, 
asming her in his arms. Tarry not—ae 
unutes wih Se bomss wil I ciasp your bane 
21m. 

le pressed s kiss spon ber puiiid brow and 
2sned ont of the bouse. 

ngeta fell spem ber knees cefore the Madon- 
a. and preyed jomg eadearucstiy. © \enrmind, 
<ch a calmer «pent, resolved and arm, she was 
nowng to the Geer, when wt siowty turtes apon 
a hinge sad cave wey fo the passage of the 
laened + (ranger. 

You sereagma ' cheered. 
ave me | 





‘). mre mes t 
{keow your purpeme,” said the stranger. 
‘ngetm, roa saa not go to Lesrame, ter Venice 
vie Bet that one of her Caaghters sien: sbare 
1S ¢zue of S12 eRe. Tara must iy sone. 

Vemece » al powertsi,” replied Acgein: 
at Vemee « not cowertal enough to keep mr 
com the man i love.” 
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“Then I will prevent you,” said the Mask. 
“Tt was I who procured his sentence of exile. | 
He loves you, and to morrow he was to be your | 
husband. So I planned your separation to-day. | 
And now you are in my power. You must fol- 
low me. No one is here to defend you.” And 
with these words he locked the door. 

“No one!” cried Angela. ‘“ You speak false- 
ly. I hear without the footsteps of the guard.” 
And she shouted for help with all the strength of 
her utterance. 

“Foolish girl!” said the stranger. ‘The 
guards of the republic will afford you no pro- 
tection.” 

“Then I will protect her!” cried a manly 
voice. And Gerard Lorraine sprang through 
the window. “ Villain!’ he shoutee—*“ I will 
tear the mask from your false face and buffet it.” 

As he sprang towards the stranger to execute 
his threats, the latter drew a stiletto from his 
bosom. Angela, almost fainting with terror, 
clung to her lover and held him back. At that 
moment the bell in the neighboring clock-tower 
pealed the hour of nine! 

“ You are lost!” cried Angela. 

“Nine o’clock!” exclaimed the Mask, in a 
tone of exultation. ‘ Angela, you did well to 
summon the guards. I thank you.” 

And he unlocked the door. The herald, fol- 
lowed by a band of armed men, entered the 
apartment. 

“‘ Signor,” said the stranger, addressing the 
herald, “you recognize this man. Seize him!” 

The guards silently surrounded Gerard, who 
saw ata glance that resistance was impossible. 
But his spirit did not forsake him. 

“Take warning,” said he. ‘ You have con- 
demned me without proof. But the first drop of 
French blood you shed will stain all Venice, 
and draw down on her all the artillery of Bona- 
parte’s army.” 

“Frenchman,” said the herald, coldly, “ your 
blood shall not be shed. The Council of Three 
has foreseen the event of your outstaying the 
fatal hour. According to the ancient usage with 
regard to exiles who have violated the law, you 
will be cast, alone and bound, into a gondola, 
which will be towed through the lagoons and 
abandoned to the open sea.” 

“What!” exclaimed Angela, in a tone of an- 
guish. ‘In the midst of darkness and tempest!” 

“Ay,” cried the Mask. “And let it be for- 
bidden, by proclamation, on pain of death, to 
all the gondoliers and mariners to succor the 
condemned.” ; 

“Angela—farewell!” said Lorraine. “I did 
not expect such cruelty even from this base gov- 
ernment. But I shall be avenged! Thoushalt 
‘perish, Venice—democracy of despots! Thou 
shalt perish, Venice, republic of tyrants.” 

He was dragged away, denouncing the power 
whose myrmidons surrounded him. 

«My fair one,” said the Mask, approaching 
Angela. “Thou art mine!” 

“Gerard! Gerard!” shrieked the unhappy 
girl. 

The door was opened and Leona appeared. 
Angela rushed into her arms. 

“ Yes—dear child,” said the matron. ‘“ You 
are wretched and abandoned. Come with me.. 
Tf no other heart can feel for you, I at least can 
sympathize and protect you.” 

She passed her arm within that of the weeping 
and trembling girl, and gently drew her away. 
The Mask smothered a deep oath, and then, 
drawing down his hat over his brows, followed 
the footsteps of the women at a respectful distance. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE SQUARE OF ST. MARK. THE COUNCIL 
OF THREE. A STRANGE REVELATION AND A 
CRUEL DISAPPOINTMENT. 

MornineG shone on the queen of the Adriatic. 
The storm of the preceding evening had passed 
away, and the city rose as fair and bright from 
the waters as Venus from the sea. The golden 
glow lighted up the current of the grand canal 
and poured down on the piazza of St. Mark. It 
lit up with metallic lustre the sculptured lion of 
St. Mark upon his pillar, and the famous bronze 
horses, the pride of the republic. The arrows 
of the sunlight glanced along the sculptured 
facade of the doge’s palace, and the white mar- 
ble steps of the Giant’s Staircase. But the 
shadows fell dark upon the Bridge of Sighs, and 
the prison that stood half a bowshot from the 
palace. 

An immense crowd was in the great square, 
tumultuous, agitated and excited. Among them 
stood Leona, the guardian of the relics of St. 
Mark, whose dwelling was near at hand. The 
people did not press upon her, for her presence 
awed them. 

“Canst thou tell me, good mother,” said one 
of the people, a gondolier, ‘why the doge and 
the senate have assembled thus early ?” 

“We have received brave news from Verona,” 
answered Leona. “ Our brethren have repulsed 
the French, and the Veronese have massacred 
five hundred of the foreign miscreants. The sur- 
vivors are beleaguered in the citadel.” 

“ Huzza for Verona !” shouted the mob. 

“ More news !” cried Leona, securing silence 
by a wave of her hand. “This morning a 
French frigate has been descried approaching our 
port. For these reasons the doge and the senate 
are in session in yonder palace.” 

The news sped from mouth to mouth, and 
produced an indescribable commotion. 

“A French frigate !” cried the gondolier. “It 
shall not touch a pier in Venice. Our enemies 
shall die before they reach the shore.” 

“Death to the French!” cried a hundred 
voices. 

“Yes!” cried Leona, her eyes dilating, her 
figure expanding, and her voice resonant like 
that of a classic Pythoness. ‘‘ The French seek 
our subjection and ruin. But however great 
their numbers, the winged lion shall devour them. 
Look! where he stands upon his column, defiant 
ot the universe!” 

“Away!” cried the gondolier, who had assum- 
ed the leadership of the populace. “Away to 
the landing-place—and death to the French- 
men !” 


| than ten minutes, Leona was left standing alone 





So universal was the excitement, that in less 
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in the great square of St. Mark. She glanced 
towards the door of her house and saw, not with- 
out a pang of distress, the form of Angela upon 
the threshold. The girl came towards her, but 
no longer with the bounding, elastic step of yes- 
terday. Her eyes were swollen with weeping, 
her cheek was pale, and her graceful form droop- 
ed like a fading lily on its stem. 

“You are weeping, Angela,” said Leona, in a 
tone half reproachful, half compassionate. “ You 
are weeping, when your countrymen rejoice.” 

“ What is their grief or joy to me?” answered 
Angela, bitterly. ‘Do they sympathize with 
my sorrows? Has not Venice robbed me of my 
husband ?” 

“Then you love only this man in the world! 
But this man was the enemy of Venice—Venice 
spurned him from her. It was the hand of 
Heaven that swept his bark through the la- 
goons—the hand of Heaven which has parted 

” 
en The hand of Heaven does not guide the in- 
nocent to death,” answered Angela “Gerard 
was innocent; but last night the black waters 
were his grave.” 

“Hush!” said Leona, “murmur not at the 
judgment of your country’s rulers. Learn sub- 
mission and resignation. Hark! do you hear 
those shouts? The people are coming back to 
the square.” 

“Then let me fly,” said Angela. ‘All their 
cries of menace and of death seem directed 
against poor, poor Gerard. I will go to the 
ruins of his dwelling, and gazing thence on the 
spot where I lost sight of his bark, I will pray 
Heaven to be merciful and to take the life that 
Venice has rendered wretched.” 

Leona sought in vain to retain her. She fled, 





out of the square, uttering fierce cries of ven- 
geance. The doge and his attendants slowly 
retired in the opposite direction, and the Council 
of Three disappeared within the walls of the 
palace. 

Leona, standing at the base of the Giant’s 
Staircase, followed the retiring populace with her 
exultant eyes. Her heart beat high within her, 
and her sallow cheeks flushed with unwonted 
color as her imagination pictured the scene of 
vengeance likely so soon to follow on the out- 
break of the people. She was startled from her 
dream of triumph by the sudden appearance of 
Lazaro. 

“You here!” she cried. “Are you not going 
to lend your aid to the triumph of Venice ?” 

“Not I,” said Lazaro, contemptuously. “It 
concerns me not. I was looking for Angela, 
your adopted daughter.” 

“ What would you with her?” 

“T wished to know if she fhad any news of 
poor Lorraine—in the improbable case of his 
escaping death.” 

“ Lorraine! Lorraine!” cried Leona, “ must 
I hear nothing but this man’s name. Well, 
what of him ?” 

“A long story, mother,” said the fisherman. 
“ You know that my house was next to his— 
they levelled his dwelling to the ground.” 

“The law required it—it was justice,” said 
Leona. 

“ Yes, justice,” replied Lazaro, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘It was said that there was a 
little bit of patrician vengeance in the matter, 
but I didn’t question the motive—so long as it 
was an act of justice—though, by the way, 
Gerard was innocent of the crime for which he 
was condemned. Innocent he was. Moreover 
he knew the criminal, and yet submitted to his 





without once looking back on the agitated multi- 
tude that now again filled the great piazza with 
its refluent waves. 

The gondolier, who had already made himself 
so conspicuous by his leadership of the people, 
approached Leona, and taking off his cap re- 
spectfully, reported what he had seen. 

“ Mother,” said he, “the French frigate had 
the audacity to cast anchor under the guns of the 
castle, and to send some of the sailors on shore.” 

“And did you let them depart?” cried Leona, 
with agleam of fury in her eyes. 

“ We were too late to preventit,” said the gon- 
dolier. ‘ Besides, they were protected by an 
officer and the guards of the doge, who escorted 
them to their boats.” 

“So!” cried Leona. ‘ The enemy who seeks 
our subjection, proudly displays his three hated 
colors before the standard of St. Mark.” 

“All Venice has risen!” said the gondolier 
“The waters Swarm with boats and gondolas, 
and every prow is turned to the frigate. They 
wait only for a signal—we have come to ask it 
of the doge.” 

As he spoke, a flourish of trumpets rang out 
from the summit of the Giant’s Staircase. The 
multitude gazed eagerly in the direction of the 
sound, and beheld the doge, in his official robes, 
surrounded by several of the Venetian senators, 
emerging from the portals of the palace. They 
slowly descended the marble steps, and when they 
had reached the last, the doge, waving his hand 
to command silence, addressed the people. 

“Venetians,” said he, “ your doge and your 
senate keep sleepless watch for you. It needed 
not your cries to give them the alarm. The 
French frigate in your port, which gives you 
such offence, has already received a message re- 
quiring her departure. Captain Laugier, her 
commander, has requested two hours to weigh 
anchor, and the senate and the doge have grant- 
ed this delay, deeming it but just and necessary.” 

“ No—no!” shouted a thousand angry voices. 

“ Citizens,” said the doge, “it would be a vio 
lation of the laws of nations to deny the French 
an asylum in the port of Venice. If the senate 
were for war, they would have declared it on 
France, and then would have pursued her flag: 
but France is at peace with Venice.” 

“ Remember Verona !” shouted the gondolier. 

“And the violation of our territory!” cried 
another popular spokesman. 

“Citizens,” said the doge, calmly; “your 
senate and your doge have granted two hours to 
Captain Laugier to weigh anchor and depart. 
During these two hours the cannon of the castle, 
your boats, and you yourselves will respect the 
frigate. Such is the advice of the grand council 
and the doge. Hear and obey!” 

Wild and rebellious cries rose from the agita- 
ted multitude, but they were hushed in a mo- 
ment, for there suddenly appeared on the sum- 
mit of the Giant’s Staircase, a man of lofty stature 
and commanding aspect, accompanied by two 
others, wearing long black robes, and escorted 
by the herald, and a detachment of armed men. 

“Silence!” said the gondolier. “ Itis Signor 
Gabrielli—it is the Council of Three! Let us 
hear what the state inquisitors have to say.” 

“Citizens,” said Gabrielli, “we, who are 
stronger and more powerful than the senate and 
the doge, have countermanded their order.” 

“Long live the Council of Three!” cried the 
multitude. 

A flush of anger passed over the countenance 
of the doge, while asmile of triumph lit up the 
haughty features of Leona. 

“Citizens,” continued Gabrielli, ‘ Captain 
Langier has come with his frigate asa spy. We 
have given orders to our artillerists to fire on the 
ship and sink her.” 

“?Tis an act of treason,” said the doge, “after 
the assurance given by the senate. You should, 
at least, have declared war on France.” 

“ Verona has taken care of that,” replied 
Gabrielli. ‘ Yes, people of Venice—the revolt 
of Verona and the defeat of the French prelude 
a complete victory. And now, at the signal 
given from the statue of our patron saint—death 
to the French! Let the waters be their grave— 
and let not their bodies profane the sacred soil of 
Venice.” 

“Glory to St. Mark!” shouted the people. 





“You will it,” said the doge, sadly: “then 
so be it. But the blood of the French and that | 
of the Venetians may fall on the heads of the { 
three Inquisitors !’”” } 

Waiting to hear no more, the populace poured | 


t rather than betray him.” 

“Can it be? But no—you seek only to ex- 
cite my interest—you are deceiving me?” 

“ Tknow the real culprit,” said Lazaro. 

“You know him!” cried Leona, eagerly. 

“O, pray don’t make yourself uneasy—for I 
shan’t betray him. I can be as discreet as Lor- 
raine. But that’s neither here nor there. This 
morning, a stranger knocked at my door, and 
asked for the residence of a Frenchman named 
Gerard Lorraine. ‘He did live there,’ said I, 
pointing to the spot. And ashe gazed wildly 
at the place, astounded at the fresh ruins that 
heaped the site, I informed him that the Vene- 
tian police, not yet daring to shed the blood of a 
Frenchman, had given him a berth on the open 
sea—but that they had the courage to destroy 
his house, particularly since there was nobody 
in it. ‘I am utterly confounded,’ said the 
stranger. ‘I was sent hither by a Frenchman 
who is now on his way to Venice. The gentle- 
man told me to find out Lorraine, not to fail to 
see him, and to give him this letter and this minia- 
ture,’ producing the articles as he spoke. ‘The 
sea alone,’ I answered, ‘can tell what has be- 
come of my poor friend. Still, if he escapes 
the dangers of the night, I know some one whom 
he will not fail to inform of his deliverance. 
Give me the picture and the letter.’ It was this 
errand that brought me to you.” 

“Tf Angela were here,” answered Leona, “I 
should forbid her to receive aught from a French- 
man. And had she cognizance of the fate of 
Lorraine, I should still forbid her to send him a 
letter which doubtless contains some treason 
against Venice. Destroy these articles, or I will 
have you punished for having dared to take 
charge of them.” 

“Fair and gently, Mother Leona,” said Laza- 
ro—‘‘fair and gently. Destroy these articles! 
I have no proof that there is aught treasonable 
in this letter; and for the picture,” he added, 
taking the miniature from his breast pocket— 
‘‘ you will hardly persuade me that can conspire 
against the state. It is the likeness of a gentle- 
man in the old French uniform, and he is a fine- 
looking man, in spite of the almost imperceptible 
scar that runs in a delicate line from the fore- 
head to the right cheek.” 

“What do you say!” cried Leona, with a 
sudden start. ‘‘ Lazaro, let me see this picture, 
I command you.” 

“ Fair and softly,” said Lazaro, drawing back 
apace or two. ‘It’s a delicate picture—and 
your grasp is too rude.” 

“Lazaro,” said Leona, imploringly. 
me see this portrait.” 

“There, then!” said the fisherman, holding it 
out to her. “You can look at it as much as 
you please—but I can’t let you handle it.” 

The guardian of the sacred relics looked long 
and earnestly at the miniature, shading her eyes 
with her hand—then, in a tone, the agitation of 
which she vainly attempted to disguise, she said : 

“Lazaro, give me the picture and the letter— 
and I swear to you that they shall be faithfully 
delivered to Angela.” 

“Ay,” said Lazaro, “to be faithfully surren- 
dered to the government—to be thrown into the 
bronze lion’s mouth that is always gaping to re- 
ceive denunciations.” 

“0, Lazaro! Lazaro!” cried Leona, wring- 
ing her hands, “ you know not how you rack me 
with your doubts.” 

Lazaro was about to reply, when a sharp rust- 
ling sound attracted his attention to the statue of 
St. Mark. From the summit of the capital a 
rocket roused upward in the air, and exploded 
over the piazza. The signal was answered by 
the distant shouts of the populace and the crash 
of cannon. 

“Hear you that?” said Lazaro. ‘‘It is the 
signal! The work of death has commenced. I 
must fly to the scene of carnage—perhaps I may 
save some poor wretches from destruction.” 

“But the portrait! the letter!” cried Leona. 
“Let me have them, I conjure you.” 

“Swear to me,” said Lazaro, “ by the sacred 
relics of St. Mark—you at least believe in them— 
that you will faithfully deliver them to Angela?” 

“ swear it,” said Leona, solemnly, raising her 
right hand to heaven. 

“‘Enongh,” said Lazaro, surrendering the mini- 
ature and the letter into her hands. “TI trust 
you. Farewell.” 

And with these words, he hastened to the 
scene of combat. Leona, left alone, glanced 
cautiously around her to see that no spy was 
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watching her movements, or listening to her 
words. Then gazing fixedly on the picture, she 
murmured : 

“Tis he himself! my heart and eyes have 
not deceived me—the man once so adored and so 
unworthy of my adoration. And ihis is his 
handwriting on the letter. ‘To Gerard Lor- 
raine at Venice.’ Quick! let me master its 
contents.” 

With a trembling hand she tore open the let- 
ter and read as follows : 


“Tam hastening to join you at Venice—but 
the army of Bonaparte moves too slowly for my 
wishes. Hence I write to you that which I could 
wish to breathe into your ear. ’Tis a strang: 
tale that I have to tell, and its zecital costs me 
man oun and many a tear. Years ago I 
ae | a Venetian lady, and bore her from her 
native land, a happy bridegroom. It were long 
to tell you how the demon of jealousy was awak- 
ened in my breast—how I learned to believe her 
false—how Iabandoned her. Itis only within a 
short time that proofs of her truth, proofs over- 
whelming me with the agony of remorse, have 
come to my knowledge—alas! alas! too late! 
too late! You, her son and mine, abandoned 
by both parents, were found, adopted, and 
brought up by a poor t of Dauphine. O, 
God! that this knowledge comes so late. But 
perhaps your mother lives—perhaps Heaven has 
spared her to witness my repentance—my agony. 
Seek her throughout Venice; her maiden name 
was Leona Culonna! I can write no more. 
May God watch over you and grant us a speedy 
meeting. But if it is destined we shall never 
meet again—then keep the picture that I send 
you by asure hand. It was what your father 
was when he wooed and won his pure Venetian 
bride. I can write no more—my tears blot the 
paper. Your repentant and distressed father. 

“Eustace, Count pE CLAREMONT.” 


It were vain to attempt to describe the agita- 
tion and agony this revelation roused in the breast 
of Leona. Gerard her son! and she had repuls- 
ed him, had distrusted—even hated him! She 
had seen him with a fiendish joy, driven from 
Venice. Noinstinctive feeling had revealed their 
relationship. Her strong frame writhed in bitter 
agony—and her trembling limbs almost refused 
to sustain her. And when she saw Angela, her 
adopted daughter, whose life she had embittered, 
rushing towards her, she could only gasp out: 

“ Gerard! Gerard! where ishe? Have you 
learned his fate? speak—speak—I conjure you.” 

Angela, hardly less agitated, replied : 

“He is saved !” 

“Saved !” 

“Yes,” cried Angela. ‘His boat was picked 
up by the French frigate, the Vengeance, and he 
is now safe on board, within sight of Venice.” 

“On board the frigate!” shrieked Leona. “O, 
he is lost !” 

“What do you mean?” cried Angela, gazing 
on Leona with wild and terrified eyes. 

“ Know you not,” said Leona, wringing her 
hands, despairingly, “that the people are attack- 
ing the frigate and murdering her crew? Know 
you not that Gerard—Gerard—do you hear— 
the son whom I mourned as dead—is among the 
victims ?” 

“Gerard! your son!” exclaimed Angela. 

“He must not—cannot die!’ pursued Leona. 
“ Heaven will not crush utterly so lone and mis- 
erable a being as I am. O, God!” she cried, 
falling on her knees. “Forget the curses of a 
Venetian, and hear only a mother’s prayers. 
Protect and save my child !” 

She rose to her feet and clung to Angela for 
support, trembling in every limb. 

At that moment an explosion was heard that 
shook the very pavement of the square. The 
terrified women clung to each other, shuddering 
as if an earthquake were rolling under their feet. 
A little while afterwards—though it seemed an 
age to them—a multitude of people, returning 
from the scene of destruction, poured across the 
piazza in wild disarray, and uttering cries that 
might have proceeded from the lips of demons. 
Some of them bore aloft on pikes French uniforms, 
tricolored banners rent to rags, and bloody tokens 
of the massacre that had taken place. They 
passed more like a route of spectres in a phantas- 
magoria, than a multitude of human beings. They 
vanished as they came—only the gondolier, who 
had led them to the carnage, lingered for a mo- 
ment by Leona. 

“Victory!” he shouted—“ victory. The frig- 
ate has gone down—not a Frenchman has escap- 
ed. Glory to St. Merk!” And waving a sword 
aloft, he followed his companions. 

“Dead! dead!” cried Leona. 
my own—my beautiful—my brave. His death is 
mine! Yet I may at least recover his body. 
Come—Angela—come—let us search for his re- 
mains—save them from dishonor, and then pray 
for the hour that will unite us in heaven !” 

She grasped the arm of Angela, who was stun- 
ned by this last blow of fate, and hurried her along 
the banks of the canal in the direction of the 
scene of popular vengeance. 

[concLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


“ My child— 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots. } 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FRED FINLEY. 
BY BELL BRAMBLE. 


“ WELL, he has gone to his last account,” said 
my Uncle Caustic, putting down the paper and 
wiping his specs. Poor Fred! may the green 
sod sit lightly on his breast; for a warmer heart 
never beat than Fred Finley’s! i remember him, 
the noisiest at every debating society, the merriest 
at every quilting frolic—the beau general of the 
girls, and the terror of every wight in the village. 
If on town-meeting day old Deacon Barsley’s 
saddle-girth was found cut, people’s eyes were 
turned inquiringly on Fred, and though he bore 
the scrutiny like a hero, still there were those who 
shook their heads suspiciously. Was an orchard 
robbed of its choice peaches, ora melon patch 
plundered over night, some one would always be 
found who had seen Fred's doy about the prem- 
ises at a suspicious hour. Did he get up an im- 
promptu singing-school, the stove pipe was sure 
to smoke, as though a board had been nailed 
across the chimney-top ; and equally cure were 
the viol strings to snap midway, where they could 
not be repaired. Did he volunteer to bring “as 


| 


| 





many as his sleigh would hold ” to the ev ening 
assembly, where “manners and dancing” were 
taught in the lodge room, old Spavin was sure 
to become restive, first stopping, then plunging 
forward, and the next moment they would all be 
overturned in a snow drift, much to the injury of 
crimped collars and ribbon fixings. Then when 
they had scrambled up the snow-bank, lamenting 
their bruised bonnets, and the damage sustained 
by clear starch and artificial roses, while shaking 
the snow off their be-drag .ed garments, Fred, 
remonstrating the while .,ith Spavin on the im- 
propriety of such conduct in a sensible old horse, 
no sooner would have the sleigh righted than the 
vicious old nag, as if unwilling to cease the ring- 
ing of the bells, would dart away, sleigh and all, 


at full speed. e 
Here, then, was a predicament! What was 
to be done? The dancing school fall two miles 


off. After a lengthened consultation, it would 
be agreed they should make tracks for the near- 
est house, there to await the return of Fred and 
the sleigh. At last, after a two hours’ delay, 
they would arrive at the dancing school, the 
bloom of their cheeks transferred to their noses ; 
cold, shivering, and out of humor. Such was 
Fred Finley. 

I met him one bright, moonlit night, driving 
old Spavin at a brisk trot, to the widow Lingo’s. 
He invited me to accompany him, and talked 
much on our way of Polly-Betsey, the youngest 
of four laughing, singing, romping sisters. I 
saw he was already in the seventh heaven of ro- 
mance, so let him rattle on; for when a boy is 
bent on the folly of committing matrimony, it 
were all in vain to tell him that in his charmer 
he could reasonably hope to find but one-fourth 
of the good humor and vocal powers that char- 
acterized the four sisters, or hope to con- 
vince him in the halcyon days of boyish court- 
ship, that the Jaughing, romping Polly-Betsey 
could be a scold—or that the cherry lips, ever 
curved in a smile when he was by, gave charm- 
ing evidence, when none but the family were pres- 
ent, of a capability to pout. 

In the course of the evening, Fred had a dis- 
pute with Polly-Betsey—or, as the family had 
abbreviated it, ‘Pop,”—about a red scarf co- 
quettishly displayed round her fair neck: the 
aforesaid flame-colored decoration having been 
the gift of a certain Ephraim Doolittle; and 
which Fred requested she would put into the fire, 
and the pretty Polly refusing to comply with this 
reasonable request, Fred left the house in a pet. 

The next day Fred set out on his travels west- 
ward, and I lost sight of him for some time. 
The next I heard from him, he had char- 
tered a flat-boat, and with a venture of western 
produce had floated down the Mississippi. He 
wrote me a long letter shortly after his arrival in 
New Orleans,giving a glowing picture of the queen 
city of the South, concluding, by saying, ‘ You 
may tell Polly that I have cleared more money 
by my last spec, than Ephraim Doolittle can on 
his farm in two years.” 

For a time, Fred wrote me regularly of his 
plans and prospects, but by degrees our corres- 
pondence died a natural death, and I heard noth- 
ing of him for the space of two years, when I 
saw his name figuring in a New Orleans paper 
as a partner in a western commission house. 
When I next heard from him, he had, as he ex- 
pressed it, “become rich, insensibly,” being a 
stockholder in almost every invention got up to 
gull the public—such as Arcade baths, building 
and banking companies, gift enterprises and ex- 
change lotteries, where merchants met to shake 
hands and shave each other. He had indeed 
become a prosperous man; he had wooed and 
won the only daughter of an opulent sugar plant- 
er, Althea de Vere, a peerless brunette, bright- 
eyed and childlike, a sweet and gentle girl. 

The summer after his marriage, Fred Finley 
revisited our village. Great was the stir occa- 
sioned by the report of his coming ; and fast and 
wide the news was spread that Fred Finley and 
his beautiful bride, the youthful heiress of a su- 
gar plantation, and cane crops innumerable, were 
coming to Pilltown. 

During their stay, Fred asked me one Satur- 
day night to accompany me in a call on his old 
flame, Polly-Betsey. Ten years had passed since 
I had received a similar invitation from him. 
The pretty Polly Lingo had been long metamor- 
phosed into Mrs. Ephraim Doolittle. She was 
altered—how sadly altered! As we approached 
the door, we heard @ noise of crying and scold- 
ing within, so pausing at the threshold, we agreed 
to reconnoitre through the window before ventur- 
ing to knock. There sat Ephraim in his shirt- 
sleeves, strapping his razor. Although it was 
midsummer, the tea-kettle boiled over the fire, 
for the purpose of scalding the little Doolittles : 
one of them then undergoing the miseries of 
Saturday night, as inflicted by the thrifty Polly, 
who, nothing daunted by the screams of young 
Ephraim, persisted in scrubbing his pug nose up- 
wards. As soon as the suds were washed out of 
his eyes, and silence restored, we ventured to 
knock, and obtained permission by Mrs. Doolit- 
tle screaming in a cracked treble, “ come in!” 

In the course of our visit, she expressed her 
regret that Fred had married out of the village, 
giving it as her decided opinion that he would 
have done better to have married in Pilltown 
than in taking a Creole. I thought on Althea, 
in all her matchless beauty—a timid, gentle, lov- 
ing being—and I could not he Ip mentally con- 
trasting her with the unthrifty, bustling, slattern- 
ly woman before me. On the floor lay boots 


and blacking-brushes, scraping-knife and chil- 
dren’s clothes, in the utmost disorder. And well 
I knew what was passing in Finley's mind, as 
he looked on the scene of disorder before him 


“ What would Althea think of all this?” 

After listening to an unmeaning jargon of apol- 
ogies, the burden of them being the out-of-the- 
way circumstance of “ calling on Saturday night,” 
we took our leave, Fred congratulating himself 
that ere long he would be back where mosqui- 
toes and alligators were but as slight grievances 
compared to the Saturday night miseries he 
would leave behind. 

Long years have elapsed since the scenes above 
related occurred, still does memory fondly recall! 
the name of Fred Finley, and those two Satar 
day nights in our village. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MY LOVE ANDI. 


BY WILLE E. PABOR. 


T have a sweet hope, dear to me, 

On which my thoughts and I agree; 
The hope is of a maiden fair— 

Her young years free from pain or care. 


She looks on me with loving eyes, 
And in those looks my future lies; 
For lo! recorded there I see 

The love the sweet girl hath for me. 


A love by common words untold; 

A love more dear than Ophir’s gold; 
A love unmeasured, and for me 

As true as angel truth can be. 


T sit and think about her now: 
No lines of care upon her brow; 
No mark of sin upon her face, 
And in her heart no spotted place. 


O, of a truth, a purer one 

No sun doth rise or set upon. 

And then, to think: of one like her 
Tam the chosen worshipper. 


I might be termed idolater, 

So deep the love I have for her. 

T think of her when rosy day 
Steals the dun robe of night away ; 


And through the white-winged, speeding hours, 
Her name has more than fairy powers; 

It calls in being hopes and fears, 

And bathes my soul in smiles or tears. 


And may its magic still be mine, 

All through life’s progress and decline; 
Her smile be evermore my guide, 

As down time’s stormy tide I glide. 


Her love a guerdon all too great 
For one like me—the sport of fate; 
But evermore my heart shall be 
True to the love she hath for me. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SUICIDE’S DAUGHTER. 


BY EMMA CARRA, 

“Fatuer, dear father!” spoke a little girl 
from her low bed in the corner. But no answer 
was returned; so the child continued: ‘“ Wont 
you speak to me? Are you awake ?” 

Still there came no answer, and Fanny Tres- 
cott gathered her long night dress more closely 
about her and crept softly from her own warm 
bed and went to the larger one in the opposite 
room. But it was tenantless—though the sheets 
were still warm, giving evidence that the bed had 
been but a few moments without an occupant. 
Fanny laid her thin hand on the sheet, and 
when she found it still contained heat, she did 
not stop to put on her day garments, but ran 
from place to place within their little tenement 
calling aloud for her parent. But still no re- 
sponse was heard, and with a wild bound she 
rushed up the narrow stairway that led to the 
attic, and as she reached the topmost stair, a 
scene met her gaze that would have made a 
stouter heart tremble. 

There hung her father struggling in the ago- 
nies of death, with a rope encircling his neck. 
It seemed at that moment that more than human 
energy was given to the child, for she uttered no 
shriek, but leaping forward, lifted a hatchet that 
lay on the floor near her, sprang to the top of an 
old chest, and with one blow the rope was sey- 
ered from the beam, while the body of Mr. 
Trescott fell heavily to the floor. Fanny did 
not stop to weep or call for help, but urged on 
by love and fear, she loosened the rope from his 
neck, chafed it with her tiny hands, and as he 
did not revive, a sudden thought seemed to seize 
her, and she hurried below and in an instant re- 
turned with a large bottle of liquid camphor. 

Leaning over the inanimate form of her father, 
the child attempted to bathe his head and tem- 
ples, but her hand trembled too violently as she 
looked into his upturned, half-glazed eyes, and 
for a moment her fortitude forsook her. Tho 
bottle dropped from her grasp, and its contents 
ran down the prostrate man’s neck and bosom, 
and a small portion between his half-closed lips. 
The accident accomplished what childish weak- 
ness and love could not. It caused the suicide 
to unclose his eyes and gaze into the face of her 
who so fondly watched over him. But he could 
not speak; and for long hours did the once 
strong man lay on the boards of his little attic, 
with no one near him but his patient child. 
Sometimes she urged him to let her go for the 
doctor that used to be so kind to hermama; but 
he motioned no—so she alone was his watcher 
and his nurse. With difficulty she raised his 
head from the floor and placed beneath it her 
own soft pillow, and then covered him with the 
comforter from her bed and made him gruel 
from the scanty store of meal in their closet. 

When night began to creep on, a wild storm 
set in, and still Fanny was alone with her father. 
But he was better now; he was able to rise and 
walk slowly down the narrow stairway, his 
daughter walking by his side and preparing him 
acomfortable seat near the fire. Mr. Trescott 
seemed to receive all the care of his child with a 
quiet indifference, as if it mattered not whether 
was bestowed on him kindness or reproach. But 
at length, as the storm rattled louder and the 
night wind grew fiercer, he seemed to arouse 
somewhat from his lethargy, and placing his hand 
on Fanny’s head, he said despondingly : 

“ Go to bed, child ; you must be sleepy.” 

“J dare not, father,” replied the child, in a 
half whisper ; and she looked into his face with 
an imploring look, and then glanced up the nar- 
row flight of stairs that led to the attic. 

“I shall not go there to night,” he uttered, in 
the same desponding tone; “no, not even to 
split the kindling. So don’t be afraid, Fanny, 
but go to bed and go to sleep.” 

For a moment there seemed to be a struggle 
going on in her breast, and then bursting into 
tears, she threw herself into her father’s arms 
and buried her head in his bosom. Clasping 
her arms tightly around his neck, she murmured 
through her tears : 

“O father—dear father—I dare not sleep again, 
for fear I may have another such dream as I 
dreamed last night!” 





es And what did you dream, child? ¥ taquived 
the father, trying to appear calm. 

“That you stood over me with a sharp knife 
and whispered I must die!—that you must be 
my murderer!” And Fanny clasped him still 
tighter. 

“ And was that all you dreamed?” asked Mr. 
Trescott, with an ashen complexion. 

‘*No, not all, father ;” and the child hesitated. 
But after a moment’s silence, she turned her 
large dark eyes up to his, and brushing back her 
tangled ringlets, said timidly: ‘Shall I tell 
you the rest, father?” 

“Yes, child ; go on.” 

Fanny laid her cheek close to her parent’s 
cold, pale face, and said : 

“Father, dear, I dreamed that just as you 
lifted that dreadful knife and was about to strike 
me, mother came and stood beside you. ©, she 
looked so good, I thought she had turned into 
an angel! and she said to you: ‘Don’t harm 
her, Albert; let her live. She is all you have 
left now in the visible world, and she will be a 
great comfort to you in years to come.’ And 
then, father, I thought she looked the same as 
she used to when she was with us, and so often 
talked to us about God and heaven and the 
great and beautiful hereafter. In my dream, 
father, you looked very pale, and then the knife 
dropped from your hand and you went away; 
but mother still stayed, and told me to be a good 
girl and love you, and try to make you happy, 
for you felt very lonely now. And I am going 
to do just as she used to tell me before she went 
to heaven, and just as she told me in my dream. 
Ir a little while she went away, and then I felt 
very bad—for it is pleasant to think of my dar- 
ling mother even when I am sleeping—and I 
awoke and called for you, but—but—O, father, 
how could you want to die and leave me all 
alone ?” 

And the child’s sobs burst forth anew ; but her 
parent pressed her closer, and kindly bade her 
weep no more, for she should have nothing to 
fear in future. 

“T wish I could sleep with my arms clasped 
around your neck,” said the little girl, artlessly, 
“for I am afraid to sleep so far away from you; 
I might dream again.” 

“No you wont, darling,” replied the father 
with a shudder, and urging her to retire. And 
then he added, in a half whisper: ‘ Poor child! 
she little knows that a part of her dream, at 
least, was not a creation of her brain ; for I did 
indeed stand over her, last night, and in my 
hand was clutched a weapon that in the frenzy 
and despair of the moment I meant should not 
only make me the murderer of my child, but a 
suicide. But a mental vision of my sainted 
wife was before me, and I had not the courage 
to strike the fatal blow. No, I could not bear 
the sight of blood—so I buried my knife in its 
sheath and thought only of self-destruction. 
That I should have accomplished, had not God 
ordered it otherwise by making my feeble child 
the instrument of saving me. It must have 
been for some wise purpose, so I will try to give 
way to despair no more, nor let grief un- 
man me!” 

After this soliloquy, Mr. Trescott once more 
clasped his child to his bosom, and again and 
again kissed her fair forehead, bidding her fear 
no more, for he did not want to die now—no, he 
would live to make her happy. 

The embrace was returned by the child, and 
in afew moments her cheek was pressed against 
the pillow, and for the first time, since the death 
of his wife, the father, as he leaned over the 
form of his daughter, wept. They were burning 
tears, that scalded the channels as they passed, 
and yet they cooled his fevered brain and 
brought relief to his grief-worn heart. No 
troubled dreams disturbed the youthful sleeper 
that night, but when the morning came, her pre- 
mature cares returned, for the sufferings of the 
past had left their stamp on her father, and he 
was too much an invalid to rise. 

We have called the little Fanny a child, and 
in years she was, but her mother’s long sickness 
and the experience of the keen poverty it 
brought, made her old in cares; and yet she 
was never heard to murmur or repine that she 
was early kept away from the school-room. Her 
only thought seemed to be to promote the hap- 
piness of those she loved. 

A cold, cheerless spot was the widower’s home 
the morning after the one on which our story 
opens. It was dreary without, where the storm 
still raved, and gloomy within, where lay the 
dejected invalid surrounded by poverty. 

“QO, let me go for the doctor, father?” said 
Fanny, in supplicating tones, bending low over 
his pillow. 

Mr. Trescott hesitated a moment, and then 
said : 

“ But you will tell him the events of yesterday.” 

“Never, father! Let not that disturb you.” 
And Fanny pressed her lips to his heated fore- 
head. 

As no other objection was made, she soon 
threw around her her faded shawl and went out. 
A short time after, the good Dr. Carson stood 
by the bedside of the invalid, and contrary to 
the sick man’s expectations, his inquiries con- 
cerning the cause of his illness were very few. 
He did not seem in a hurry to leave his patient, 
but gently conversed with him, giving him 
words of encouragement as to the future; then 
administering a soothing potion, he took his 
leave, promising to call again next day. 

“Is my father very sick, sir ‘’’”’ said Fanny, as 
he attempted to pass her in the entry. 

The doctor looked thoughtful a moment, and 
then asked if he had been sick long. 

“ Only since yesterday, sir.” 

“ Ah! How was he taken?” 

Fanny blushed very deeply. 

“ Poor child!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘“ Well, 
never mind about telling me now; but I want to 
give you a little advice: Be very cheerful, when 
you are with your father, and do all you can to 
make him happy, and never say anything to him 
about your poor mother. His is a disease of 
the mind, and not of the body; at least it was 
not of the body, until—uantil—” 

Fanny looked into his face, with the crimson 
tide still growing deeper; but as she met bis 











gaze, she turned ber face away and burst into tears 

“There don’t cry, child,” said the doctor; 
“if you are a good girl, and take good care of 
him, as I know you will, he will soon be well 
again.” Then drawing his wallet from his 
pocket, he handed her a small roll of bills, say- | 
ing: ‘ Take that, Fanny, and as you need it, 
spend only a little at a time to make you com- 
fortable ; but say nothing to your father of the 
gift.’’ 

At first, the child hesitated, saying she feared | 
her parent would object if he knew of the gift; | 
but when the doctor urged her, she dried her 
tears and accepted it. 

When Fanny returned to the square room, 
her father lay with his eyes closed, and a nearer | 
inspection convinced her that he was sleeping; 
so going towards the stove, she seated herself | 
with her back towards the bed, and counted the 
amount of her present—her face brightening as 
she counted. 

“‘ How I wish my poor father was as rich as 
Dr. Carson!” she whispered, as she refolded 
the bills. “Then I would help Mrs. Richards, 
just as he has helped us. O dear! I do feel so 
sorry for her! Yes, I feel sad for everybody that 
is poor. It made me almost cry when she told 
me that George looked for work all day yester- 
day, and during that time had nothing to eat! | 
I think if the doctor knew how poor they are, he 
would not object to my lending them a part of 
this till George can get work.” And Fanny 
glanced once more to the bed, and then out of 
the window to a small house opposite. 

Rising, she stepped gently out of the door, 
closed it noiselessly, and went into the alley. 

“Good morning, George,” she said to a lad 
of fourteen, as she descended the outer steps. 

“Good morning, Fanny,” said the lad, the 
color deepening on his cheek, and looking bash- 
fully into her face. 

“Come here, George,” continued the girl, 
with an arch look. ‘I have got something to 
say to you.” 

The boy did not immediately advance, but 
answered thoughtfully : 

“ Your father will scold, if he sees you speak- 
ing to me.” 

“ He wont see you, George. 
is sick !” 

The boy crossed the alley quickly, and then 
the two talked in an undertone for a few mo- 
ments, the expression of their faces varying al- 
ternately—the girl apparently entreating and the 
boy gently refusing. 

“No, I can’t take it, Fanny,” said George, in 
a louder tone, “for don’t you remember that 
your father once called mea beggar ?” 

In an instant the countenance of the girl 
changed to deep sadness; but presently she ex- 
tended the money again, and resumed : 

“T only want to lend it to you; when you get 
work, you can pay.” 

This time the boy received the money, and 
after a little more conversation, they separated. 
Fanny watched the lad till she saw him disap- 
pear within his own home, and then she too 
sought her gloomy little kitchen. 

“ Fanny Trescott lent me that, mother,” said 
the boy, as he laid two bills on the table near 
where she sat sewing. “I did not want to take 
them, for I know they are poor too, and besides, 
her father is always so proud! Why, one day 
when he saw me talking to Fanny, out by the 
steps, he bade her go in and to think more of 
herself than to associate with beggars !” 

“ Did he speak so to you, child? Well, let it 
pass; you know Mr. Trescott has had a great 
deal of trouble, for he was once a great mer- 
chant! Itis our duty to bear with the unfortu- 
nate. Perhaps he hardly knew what he said, 
when he called you so.” 

“True, mother; so I will forgive him, for dear 
little Fanny’s sake. But is it not strange that 
she should feel so for those that are poor, when, 
until within a short time, she has never known 
poverty? But tell me, mother, something of 
the particulars of their history; you have often 
promised me you would.” 

“All I know, my dear boy, can be soon told— 
though I used to be often employed in the large 
mansion owned by Mr. Trescott. He was at 
that time said to be the wealthiest merchant in 
Cleron Street, and no lady, far or near, was 
thought more of than little Fanny’s mother. 
Everybody loved her, for she was always among 
the first to help the needy; but one night there 
was a terrible fire, and it commenced in Mr. 
Trescott’s large store. He was known to have 
been there late in the evening, and people sus- 
pected that he set the fire to get the large insur- 
ance on his store—not intending that the flames 
should spread and reach his house also. But it 
seemed as if God saw him do the deed and sent 
the wind to fan the flames, for in a short time 
after the fire broke out, the wind swept it on- 
ward, and not only was Mr. Trescott’s store, 
with most of its rich goods, in ashes, but also 
his house and furniture. Then he was taken up 
for setting the fire, and although the law could 
not find sufficient evidence to condemn him, still 
public opinion convicted him. Through some 
flaw in the insurance—I never knew the partic- 
ulars—he did not get any pay from that source ; 
so in the space of one short night, he was left 
without a home or business, and condemned by 
the community that all thought he had injured. 
For a little while his meek, Christian wife bore 
up under these heavy calamities, and then she 
gradually pined and died, surrounded by pov- 
erty, in that little tenement where Fanny and her 
father now live.” 

“But had Mr. Trescott no friends who be- 
lieved him innocent, mother*—no one that 
would step forward and help him into bus- 
iness again ?”’ 

“No, George. A man always has the most 
friends when they are least needed, and so Mr. 
Trescott still continues without business, seldom 
leaving the house—little Fanny seemingly his 
only friend.” 

At first, Mrs. Richards advised her son to re- 
turn Fanny’s money immediately, saying they 
could better withstand privations than she could ; 
but when he related the conversation between 
them, and told his mother that the grieved look 
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of the little girl decided him to take it, she ac- 
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cepted the loan, resolving not only to repay her, 


but to make herself useful to the child. 

When Fanny returned to the bedside of her 
father, he had awoke from his short slumber 
Extending his hand, he asked in an anxious 
tone: “ Where have you been, child ?” 

“In the alley, father; but I will leave you no 
more—I will stay by your bedside all day and 
do whatever you wish me to.” ‘ 

The invalid gazed into her face silently for a 
few moments, and then taking her hand, he said 


“ Fanny, child, don’t you remember that your 


; mother used to always tell you to do right, and 
, God would never forsake you ?” 


“Ido.” 

“Then always strive to do as she told you to, 
and though I may die, you will always have a 
friend—a better one than I could ever be to 
you.” 

“O, don’t die, father!” said Fagny, clasping 
him around the neck. 

Mr. Trescott did not speak again for several 
minutes, and then he murmured half aloud : 

“Remorse, remorse! No other pangs of life 
can equal it.” Then after a few moments more 
of silence, he again turned to Fanny, saying: 
“Tam very sick, dear, and should I not live, you 
will find in yonder trank a folded paper. It is 
plainly written so that you can read it; and 
when you have done so, submit it to the flames 
immediately, and what you there learn, never 
tell to mortal, and Jet the words of no one make 
you curse the memory of your father—fur per- 
haps had others been embarrassed and tempted 
like me, they too would have fallen. But it is 
too late to retract now! I feel that the mark of 
Cain is branded on my forehead—so I do not 
wish to live.” 

“ But if you die,” sobbed the child, “ where 
can I go? You say that neither you nor mother 
have any relatives in this great city.” 

“ True, child ; but that paper will explain all.” 

During the day, Fanny watched and silently 
wept by the bed of her father. Once more, in 
the latter part of the day, Dr. Carson. called— 
still recommending quiet and nourishment as the 
restoratives best adapted to his case. He stayed 
some time with his patient, and again with words 
of encouragement took his leave. Then Mrs. 
Richards called and offered her services to pro- 
mote his comfort. The invalid coldly thanked 
her, like one whose spirit cannot be humbled, 
and then added that his child was able to bestow 
the little care he wished ; not even the doctor’s 
persuasion could make him consent to have a 
more experienced nurse. 

When night came, Fanny arranged all with 
quiet care—the bottles on the stand by the bed- 
side, the drinks that were to last through the 
night—and then pressed a good night kiss on her 
father’s lips. He pressed her more fondly than 
usual, and then with another kiss she went to 
rest, and the fatigues and cares of the day soon 
caused forgetfulness. 

Not long did Fanny press her pillow before the 
invalid crept from his bed, went slowly towards 
the trunk he had pointed out, and unlocking it, 
he drew forth a paper. 

“This,” he murmured, ‘is what I wrote 
many weeks ago, when I thought life too great 
a burden to bear. Yes, I resolved to die then, 
but I had not the courage to leave my child 
without a protector. Then I attempted to take 
her with me, but my soul recoiled from adding 
to its guilt the murder of my innocent Fanny. 
So I leave her now, trusting that she may never 
have more bitter trials than she has already seen, 
for I cannot support this weary life.’ By the 
dim light of the lamp, he again read the paper; 
then folding it, he placed it once more in the 
trunk, murmuring to himself: “The sorrows 
of childhood are soon forgotten. A few years 
will efface all, and she will be happy, while I 
shall scarcely be missed in the community where 
once I was thought to be so necessary. Such is 
human glory!” he added, sarcastically. Then 
locking the trunk, he left the key on the floor be- 
side it, well knowing that his child, who was ever 
watchful and orderly, would observe it when she 
awoke ; then returning to his bed, he seated him- 
self on its side, while his face assumed the color 
of death; and then lifting to his lips a small 
phial, which he had extracted from the trunk, he 
swallowed its contents and threw himself back 
heavily upon his pillow. 

The sun crept into the kitchen, from over the 
low housetop opposite, ere Fanny awoke. When 
she did, she hastily looked in the direction of 
her father’s bed, and she saw that he was there 
with his face turned from her. She thought him 
sleeping ; so she quietly arose and robed herself 
for the day, picked up the key lying on the floor 
and placed it in her pocket, and then went to the 
little table by the bed and looked at the bottles 
and drinks. All was as she left it the previous 
evening, save the addition of the phial. Fanny 
looked at the few drops and sediment remaining, 
and a cold chill crept over her. Though she did 
not guess the truth, there was a feeling of awe 
pervaded her; and still holding the phial, she 
crept quietly around to the foot of the bed and 
looked into the face of the sleeper. With one 
wild shriek, she dashed the bottle from her and 
rushed to the widow’s cottage opposite—for as 
she looked on the cold, distorted features, she felt 
that she could administer no aid now. Neigh- 
bors rushed in, and they spoke of “ what a suad- 
den death was this!” and called ita judgment ; 
but when the good Dr. Carson came, he looked 
silently on. He made no comment ; full well he 
knew the cause, for he had known the proud 
merchant since early boyhood, and he had ever 
feared that he would succumb under his losses 
and disgrace. 

When the body of Mr. Trescott rested in the 
tomb, the physician took Fanny by the hand and 
gave her a home at his own fireside, for he had 
no children. Fanny’s grief was of such a char- 
acter, that it was several weeks before she could 
trust herself to open the folded paper; but when 
she did so, great was her astonishment to find 
that she was no longer poor. 
made no confession of his guilt in regard to the 
incendiarism ; 
night of the fire, he had in his home several 
thousand dollars which he saved from the flames, 
and had since deposited them in the Bank, 
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in a distant city, subject to her disposal He 
had made no use of it for himself, for he knew 
that if he did so, he should be accused of still 
greater frauds, and he advised her to let the doc- 
tor know that she possessed this sum of money, 
bat no other person, as he had previously en- 
joined upon her. He well knew that Fanny 
would be adopted in Dr. Carson’s family, if left 
an orphan, for his friend had more than once 
hinted that such was the wish of himself and 
wife, if aught should deprive her of her father’s 
care. When the doctor knew of the deposit, his 
answer was: “Let it remain where it is, till 
you are old enough to invest it to good advan- 
tage; you will never lack while Ihave a home.” 

Fanny again returned to school, and amid the 
influences of her studies and the love that wes 
lavished on her by all who knew her, the keen 
ness of her grief for the loss of her father grad 
ually subsided. 

A few words about George Richards, and our 
tale closes. The neighborhood where he and 


| Fanny resided were far apart, but still not a 


| week passed but they met; 


and sometimes 
Fanny called at the widow’s home, and George 


would show her about her studies—for he was 





but he told his child that on the | 


rapidly advancing in that essential to life, a good 
education. He had agreed to be employed for a 
few years by one who was to furnish him with 
clothes and keep him in school during the time of 
his stay. Fanny would not accept of the money 
loaned ; and so time sped by till George was old 
enough to think of establishing himself in some 
situation that would govern the future. Fanny 
suggested that he was calculated to follow in the 
path of her faithful protector, Dr. Carson. Ina 
few months after, the young man was seen in 
the doctor’s office—a devoted student. The 
youthful couple meet often now, and report says 
that if the course of true love ever rans smooth, 
the beautiful Fanny will some day, away off in 
the future, be the bride of the young doctor, to 
which her guardian will give his full consent. 

The suicide’s daughter kept her secret from 
the world, and though many guessed that Mr. 
Trescott was guilty of incendiarism, none ever 
thought him a suicide save his daughter and 
physician. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LONE GOLDFINCH TO ITS MISTRESS, | 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


Gliding round and round— 
Eternally round and round— 

I compass the hollow world, which brings 
Me ever round and round. 
As swiftly on I fly, 
My golden scalets dye 

In deeper and dazzling toner, as beams 
On me with love thine eye. 


I dream of golden skies— 
Mosquitoes, gnats and flies; 
I’m dreaming how you freed me in the pond! 
I dream of my lost mate; 
And sailing round, I wait— 
I wait upon the crystalline brink— how long! 
I dream of waters deep— 
O, it would make thee weep, 
Dear mistress, couldst thou fathom my deep song! 


twee 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MY DECLINE AND FALL. 


IN THREE STAGES. 


BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 





I. 

Ir was a glorious spring morning, when I 
caught the first glimpse of the Chateau de Gran- 
ville, charmingly situated on the slope of one of 
those immense hills you meet so often in the 
south of France ; beyond it, dancing and spark- 
ling in the sunbeams, the blue waters of the Med- 
iterranean, that loveliest and mildest of seas. I 
left my carriage at the foot of the road which led 
to the gate of the principal avenue, ordering it to 
proceed thither and wait for me there, while I 
strolled up a green and flowery lane which led to 
the same spot. I loitered throngh the green 
lane, when I was startled by a laugh near 
me, then a light, quick footstep, and through an 
opening in the hedge, sprang a girl, dressed en 
paysanne, her hair loose over her shoulders, and 
a broad-rimmed straw hat with blue ribbons, in 
her hand, with which she was hunting a butterfly. 

“* Commencez par le commencement, mon ami!” 
says Pantagruel, and I owe it to the reader to 
comply with Pantagruel’s direction. In three 
words then, I was at the time of which I speak, 
a bachelor, doing the continent more leisurely 
than most travellers, and imbued with many of 
the peccadilloes which convention has incorpora- 
ted with bachelordom. Three days before, I had 
met in Paris, the young Count de Marini. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘so you have made up your 
mind to abandon us, for the countries of the 

qouth. By-the-by,. I have an uncle in Provence, 
to whom it would afford me great pleasure to give 
you a letter. But no—wait—there is /a belle 
cousine also. I don’t know as it would be prudent!” 

“T have heard of her,” I replied. ‘Is she not 
very beautiful ? and is she notto bela comtesse ?” 

“ Ma foi, 1 know nothing about it !’’ said the 
Frenchman, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ My 
father suggested it before he died, my uncle de- 
sires it, she cares nothing about it, nordo I. I 
remember her to have been a very pretty, thougha 
wild and romping child ; but I shall never fall in 
love with her!” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I am to marry her, you know!” 

“True, I forgot! but supposing somebody 
else should take the trouble to marry her!” 

“Ha! you go and marry her, sir, and bring her 
to Paris, and I engage to fall in love with her!” 

“Thank you!” said I; and we parted, after 
he had given me letters of introduction to his un- 
cle’s family. When I add, for the information 
of the reader, that the Chateau de Granville was 
the residence of Count de Marini’s uncle, I 
shall have sufficiently complied with Pantagruel, 
so as to proceed with my account of the hunt 
of the butterfly. 

The moment I confronted the young girl, ac- 
cording to the polite usage of the times, I in- 
stinctively took off my travelling cap ; when the 
tired butterfly rested on my bared head, and in a 
moment, plump came down over it the broad- 
rimmed hat, blue ribbons and all. I think I 
must have made rather a ridiculous figure, thus 
decorated, for though the young lady was for a 
few moments the picture of astonishment and 
confusion, yet after gazing at me, every feeling 
but that of the ludicrous was qgercome, and she 
gave way to an irrepressible fit of laughter, so 
joyous and uncontrollable that it was easily ex- 
cusable in one so young and light-hearted. 

She tried to recover her hat, but this I quietly 
opposed, and taking her hand prisoner, assured 
her that she must pay the accustomed tribute for 
her frolic. At this the girl’s laughter ceased ; 
she looked around in dismay, and a blush of 
fear and anger crimsoned her face and neck. 

“Sir, I beg you will give me my hat It was 
quite unintentional. I saw nothing but the but- 
terfly. Let go my hand!” 

As she spoke, I gazed with admiration, per- 
haps with too much freedom, on the most perfectly 
beautiful face I ever beheld. 

“You would have good reason to laugh at me, 
if I let you go soeasily. But 1 will be merciful 
to my lovely prisoner. Allow me to replace the 
hat on your head ; that is all I will impose on you.” 

She shook back her dark and luxuriant curls, 
and looked up into my face timidly and confid- 
ingly, as I replaced the hat, gently and as be- 
comingly as I could upon her head. I discover- 
ed that I was no adept in the business, for I have 
said already that I was a bachelor, and it took 
full three minutes to arrange it to my taste. 
They were most incorrigible blue ribbons, but 
the bow was finally tied, and she bounded through 
the hedge again, with the activity of a fawn, dis- 
appearing I conld hardly tell where, or in what 
direction. 





If. 

+ Tintroduce this stage of my decline, by a quo- 
tation from a letter of my brother, received two 
weeks after my arrival at the Chateau de Granville. 

‘What is keeping you so long in the south of 
France? I supposed you would have been in 
Lisbon long before this. Iam desirous of spend- 
ing the autumn with you, in which I shall cer- 
tainly be disappointed, if every country through 
which you pass, proves as attractive as the one 








you are now in. I remember when I passed 
through the southern portions of la belle France, 
I thought of it as nothing but a thoroughfare to 
Spain and Portugal. As the season is so far ad- 
vanced, had you not better give up Madrid and 
enbark from the Garonne ?” 

What kept me so long at Granville? Two 
weeks had passed, and Spain, in whichI had an- 
ticipated so much enjoyment, was absolutely for- 
gotten. My horses were getting lazy and fat 
through want of exercise, and my coachman was 
audibly swearing. All my wisdom, prudence 
excellent resolutions, quiet and regular habits 
were upset, and by whom? By a wild French 
girl, a graceful, lovely romp—nothing less— 
scarcely out of the nursery. I should not increase 


| my own estimation of myself were I to confess 


that it was simply this that had destroyed my 
equilibrium. True, Marie de Granville was a 
mere romp, but she was open and artless as the 
daylight; he®temper was impatient but gener- 
ous, her affections warm ; the poor blessed her, 
and Mademoiselle Clery, her governess, said she 
was the plague of her life. We studied and 
walked together, rode and danced together. 

Reason advised me to marry an Englishwoman, 
and not to go out of my own country, where 
were the most beautiful, accomplished and vir- 
tuous women in the world, for a wife. In the 
course of her argument, Reason was rather severe 
upon what she termed a giddy, spoiled, French 
hoyden ; amiable, but excessively indulged, idle 
and petulant, though doted upon by everybody, 
to be sure. 

But Passion pleaded in a different and infinitely 
more just and agreeable strain. Marie de Gran- 
ville is sprung from a lineage ancient and noble. 
Few Englishwomen can rival her in beauty, none 
in excellence of disposition and warmth of af- 
fection. She is very young, but that is a fault 
which every year will cure. She is replete with 
talent, and has proved herself capable of continued 
application, and though indulged, still, thanks to 
the goodness of her temper, not spoiled. Her 
greatest faults are that she is a Frenchwoman 
and a Catholic, for neither of which is she respon- 
sible. Everybody commences as I did, by ad- 
miring, and ends by loving her. Be sensible, by 
by showing yourself truthful. Let not the re- 
straints of conventionalism keep you from being 
faithful to the instincts of your manhood. Rea- 
son would make you despise yourself, and seem 
contemptible, if she compelled you to renounce 
the true sentiments of your nature for pruden- 
tial considerations of condition and country. 

It is needless to repeat that Reason retired 
from the contest, routed horse and foot, and Pas- 
sion rode over the field triumphant. I think this 
metaphor must have occurred to me at the time, 
for I ordered my horses saddled immediately. 
They were brought to the door and I went for 
Marie. 

“* Will you ride,” said I “this fine morning ?” 

“ Certainly! ’ sti® replied, closing a book from 
which she had been translating some passages 
into English. Presently she issued from her little 
studio, in a silk riding robe, her luxuriant tresses 
gathered up, and disposed curl above curl, under 
the most becoming riding-hat in the universe. 

“T am so glad you asked me to go out!” said 
she, as she rode down the avenue. “I was get- 
ting tired, all alone, amid books, embroidery and 
half finished drawings !” 

“Tam glad not to have interrupted you!” 

“ What makes you say that?) You know you 
never interrupt me !” 

“T like to hear you say so.” 

“Why, when you know it?” 

“ Because I don’t wish anything to mar the 
r b of our pl t intercourse.” 

“‘ The remembrance of it ?” 

“ Yes, for I am afraid it will soon be merely a 
remembrance.” 

“©Good Heavens! what do you mean ? 
pale you are !” 

“ Marie, I have received a letter from England. 
I shall have to leave you !” 

‘‘ Leave me !” she repeated, as if the possibility 
of such an occurrence had never entered her 
head. ‘ Leave me!” the reins dropped upon the 
pony’s neck, and I thought she was going to fall, 
to forestall which lamentable contingency, I 
threw my arm around her. 

« Will you go to England with me? Do you 
love me?” 

The blood mantled over her face and neck, and 
tears filled her eyes, as she almost sobbed : 

“ Very much !” 

“ Will you go with me to England, and be my 
wife ?” 

“Yes, to be sure I will!” 

The young lady’s inclination in the saddle 
would. certainly have ensured her fall at this 
time, had not my arm, as I said before, been 
around her, and had not her face and shoulders 
been sustained safely against mine. In this crit- 
ical position we were confronted by the family 
coachman, who had been diiving Mademoiselle 
Clery out for an airing. 
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Ill. 

My horses, it proved, were not to be spoiled by 
inaction, nor my coachman from hard swearing. 
They were both to be brought into action to 
consummate the final stage of my decline and fall. 
Along with the carriages of several of the ncigh- 
boring gentlemen, whose daughters were invited 
to the wedding, mine occupied the courtyard of 
the Chateau de Granville, and they all contributed 
to give the old chateau an unusual air of hurry 
and bustle. It was aglorious morning. Brightly 
shone the sun through the blue sky, and merrily 
chimed the bells from the tower of an immense 
rough-stone church which rose behind a grove of 
trees, a quarter of a mile south of Granville. 

All was bustle and confusion. The old mar- 
quis, Marie’s father, had managed matters so well 
with the bishop of the diocese, that the difficulties, 
at that time attending a marriage between per- 
sons differing in their religious creed,were speedily 
removed. I wiil not weary the reader by de- 
scribing my impatience for the appearance of 
Mademoiseile de Granville on that morning, my 
anxiety in short, to consummate my fall. 

Down from her chamber, at length, came the 
lovely bride, attired in a white dress; her dark 
hair softened by the delicate veil that hung over 








it. Her usually animated features were now 
composed by modesty and sentiment. Her lips, 
usually parted by captivating smiles, were closed 
with a pensiveness still more captivating. She 
came down the ancient, massive staircase, sur- 
rounded by the young ladies who were to officiate 
as bridesmaids, tripping half reluctantly forward, 
her small and delicate foot encased in an embroid- 
ered white satin shoe. 

The marriage ceremony took place according 
to the rituals of the two churches. The marquis 
handed his daughter for the first and last time 
into my carriage, we received his blessing, and 
were soon dashing past that green and flowery 
lane which had been so fatal to me, on the road 
to Paris. 

Travelling was not then so rapid as it is now. 
A journey from Provence to Paris was then quite 
a serious thing ; but the “happy party ” enjoyed 
it very much. Along the whole route the houses 
of the marquis’s friends were open to us, and the 
stages seemed much shorter to us, than I fear 
does this description of the stages of my decline 
and fall to the indulgent reader. 
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AN INTERRUPTED ESSAY ON MATRIMONY. 


BY A BACHELOR. 





OncE upon a time, according to ancient chron- 
iclers, there lived somewhere or other, or at all 
events very near it, a most wise and crafty fox, 
indeed a very Machiavel of a reynard; but not- 
withstanding all his skill and cunning, which 
were proverbial, he met with the great and irre- 
parable misfortune of having that useful as well 
as ornamental appendage, the tail, nipped off by 
the serrated jaws of an unfeeling steel trap. 

Now although the pain of the wound was very 
great and grievous to be borne, it was as nothing 
to the shame and mortification he experienced 
in being compelled to appear in his curtailed con- 
dition before other and more fortunate foxes, re- 
joicing in a full complement of tail. 

It was in vain he endeavored to drive the 
humiliating recollection of the loss from his mind ; 
he could not flee from himself, and go where he 
would, or as far as he would, his trouble was 
ever close behind him. Equallyin vain that he 
strove manfully to face the stern reality. His 
neighbors shook their heads and whispered to 
each other that all was not tail that flourished, 
and that, although he put on asmiling face, and 
presented a bold front, there was evidently some- 
thing wanting behind. 

It was while matters were in this very unsat- 
isfactory condition, that a bright thought occur- 
red to him, which he forthwith proceeded to act 
upon. No longer avoiding the haunts of his 
companions, as had been his practice when his 
loss was new, he now threw himself into the 
whirl of fashionable society, and was always to 
be found in his place at a meeting of the foxes in 
council ; making upon all occasions a yaunting 
display of his a! ridged narrative, and affecting to 
glory greatly in being relieved of a troublesome 
encumbrance. His object in so doing soon be- 
gan to manifest itself. With many specious ar- 
guments would he dilate by the hour together, 
upon the great advantages that would accrue to 
the entire fox species, by a general and simulta- 
neous amputation of the useless and unsightly 
caudal appendage. And particularly did he en- 
deavor to influence the young and thoughtless, 
by proposing that, the want of a tail should be 
considered a mark of distinction; all who sub- 
mitted to the shortening process being entitled to 
rank with “the first cut.” But his design was 
altogether too transparent to deceive a single in- 
dividual. The young lady foxes put their paws 
before their faces and giggled; the young gen- 
tlemen foxes stroked their smelilers with a know- 
ing air, and flourished their tails waggishly, while 
the more experienced and conservative foxes 
fairly laughed him to scorn. For, as_ they 
shrewdly observed, if shortness of tail were to 
indicate the rank of the wearer, such a rivalry 
would spring up among the vain and aspiring, 
that in trying to excel each other, tails would be 
cut shorter and shorter, until, in the headlong 
race for precedence, they would come to have 
them amputated directly behind the ears, which 
would have a disastrous effect on the community. 

That this is a very ancient and musty story I 
grant, but it nevertheless points an excellent 
moral. How oftendo we see the same thing 
enacted among ourselves, in everyday life! A 
young fellow who has led a gay, happy and care- 
less existence, is beguiled into church in an evil 
hour, and then and there shorn, by the unrelent- 
ing jaws of matrimony, of his jovial bachelor in- 
dependence, his freedom from care, and the 
society of his jolly boon companions. In other 
words, is deprived of his tail, amid the plaudits 
of all others in like predicament. 

For a space the unfortunate young man passeth 
from sight, and if he is remembered by his former 
comrades, they think of him with a sigh of com- 
passion ; picturing to themselves a dejected yet 
patient form mournfully rocking the cradle of 
one of those little responsibilities which distract- 
ed parents, with bitter sarcasm, denominate 
“cherubs,” probably—as a witty writer observes, 
on the authority of the Church of England 
prayer-book, which asserts that, “ Cherubim and 
seraphim continually do cry.” 

Presently his new mode of life becomes some- 
what tedious, and he is not quite so fond of his 
wife as when she was called miss, which rhymed 
so prettily to kiss, and all that sort of thing; 
and, indeed, why should he be so fond of her? 
Before marriage, she dressed expressly to gain 
his affections, and acted a pretty, affected little 
part, for the same purpose ; until in his bewilder- 
ment he fancied her but little lower than the 
angels, and popped the question accordingly. 
Whereas, had he then, as now, been in the daily 
habit of seeing her in a soiled loose dress, with 
not half skirts enough on—hoops being expressly 
for company and the strect of course—hair fuzzy 
and manner fretful continually, he would have 
thought her a good deal lower than the angels, 
and wisely kept his tongue between his teeth. 
That she has abundant cause of complaint does 
not admit of a doubt, for men are far from being 
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perfect, if I may be allowed to judge others by 
myself. 

Well, it happens some evening when his 
spouse and himself are not on speaking terms, 
that a recollection comes over him cf his former 
independence, and he pictures to himself the 
jolly blow-out he would be having with some of 
his bachelor friends, instead of sitting so lonely 
and moping, if he were only single. For your 
bachelor “ bloweth where he listeth. and ye 
hear the sound thereof,’ as he comes singing 
home at about a couple o'clock in the morning 
of the next day; letting himself fearlessly in 
with his lawful latch key, and going whistling to 
bed, caring never a snap whether school keeps or 
not. While your married man—my! wouldn’t 
he catch it, if he were to attempt such an atrocity ! 

The unhappy Benedict has ample time to 
ponder all these things in his heart, for his bet- 
ter half—falsely so called—maintains an un- 
broken silence as she sits by the drop light, sew- 
ing very briskly and nervously, with an air 
which seems to say that she is determined to do 
her duty, whatever may be the course pursued by 
that infamous scoundrel, her husband. Though 
for the life of him he can’t imagine what his 
precise crime may be. He doesn’t trouble him- 
self much, however, to ascertain what has gone 
amiss; for he has long ago discovered that if 
Mrs. Smithers new furnishes her house, or if Mrs. 
Tompkins gives a great party, or Mrs. Jinx sets 
up a footman, he must suffer for it, and for 
several days afterward have it darkly hinted to 
him, that he is a wretch who has deceived and 
destroyed the happiness and peace of mind of the 
most patient and enduring creature in existence, 
who, if she hadn’t the disposition of an angel, 
would long ago have ‘‘ given up.” 

These silent seasons, I say, give him abundant 
opportunity for comparing his former with his 
present state ; and as distance lends enchantment, 
etc., his bachelor life seems by contrast to have 
been so very much happier, that he experiences 
a sensation of envy toward his unmarried friends 
and former companions, and envy be=:ing its 
usual fruit, a desire springs up in his heart, in 
every respect similar to the motive that actuated 
the abbreviated fox, and as he cannot himself 
return to bachelorhood, he resolves tu do his ut- 
most to reduce all others to matrimony. With 
this object in view, he straightway joins himself 
to the innumerable army of Benedicts, and helps 
to swell the chorus of the siren song with which 
they seek to beguile the unwary. Or, in other 
words, convince them of the propriety and ad- 
vantage of having their tails cut off! 

It is alike spirit which inspires those young 
married men we so often hear expatiating in 
glowing terms upon their happiness, and who, 
with unblushing effrontery, will inform you that 
it doesn’t cost them half so much to live now, as 
before their marriage. A statement which, if 
true, would be a strong argument in favor of 
polygamy; as with two wives, it would cost them 
just nothing at all, and to banish pauperism en- 
tirely from the land, nothing more would be 
necessary than to marry a beggar “incontinently ” 
to four female vagrants to raise the whole batch 
to affluence. 

It is such men who crowd the columns of news- 
papers with sneers, and flings at bachelors, who 
shed crocodile tears, and affect a prodigious 
amount of pity for single gentlemen, because 
they have no one to sew on their shirt buttons. 
This is a favorite argument with them; one 
which they seem to consider perfectly unanswer- 
able, if one may judge from the frequency of its 
appearance in print, and the touse they make 
about it, as though, to attain the very summit 
and pinnacle of human felicity, nothing more 
was requisite than to possess an unlimited sup- 
ply of shirt buttons, nicely sewed on. 

It is perhaps needless for me to say that very 
many lusty young fellows, well deserving a bet- 
ter fate, are beguiled by these designing married 
men into permitting their tails to be singed off 
in Hymen’s torch. And it is really melancholy 
to reflect how very far inferior, in the matter of 
penetration and discernment, mankind are, to 
the generality of foxes. I am not prepared to 
say, that when matrimony performs its perfect 
work, a great deal of happiness is not experienc- 
ed; but nevertheless, for my own part, when I 
contemplate the independence, the absence of 
care and responsibility, the delightful privilege 
of being at liberty to fall in Jove and flirt with 
any and every young lady whois withug to be 
fallen in love and flirted with, and the other 
etceteras which go to make up my figurative tail, 
I say to myself, I will not part with it, it is a 
good tail, long may it wave! 

When I commenced this paper, I prepared 
myself with a formidable array of two fisted ar- 
guments, of such tremendous power, as would 
have made every single man asharred and dis- 
gusted with himself, that he had ever even 
thought for a moment of matrimony; but since 
writing the last paragraph, I have received a 
charming little note from Marie, by which it ap- 
pears the dear creature is not angry with me 
after all; and somehow or other—I don’t clear- 
ly understand it—the interruption, perhaps, or 
something, has put me altogether out of the vein 
of writing in the argumentative style. 

But to return—moreover—that is to say—as 
you said before—seemingly—Pshaw, what ails 
me? Marie does write a dear little hand to be 
sure, and knows how to make such a nice letter. 
But this is a digression. Let me see, where was 
I? O, ah, yes, [have it. Bachelors asa race— 
I would have said, married men as a class—are 
—peradventure—I mean—Marie— 

Well really, you must excuse me. I’m so 
confused; Inever could think of but one thing 
atatime. I suppose as a gentleman, I can’t do 
any less than to just run over and call upon the 
poor child, to see if she is sick or anything. 
That disagreeable duty performed, I will imme- 
diately return and complete this paper. Yet stop, 
perhaps I have written quite enough already. 
Now that I come to think of the maixr more 
seriously, I am in some doubt whether it was 
ever really intended, after all, that a man should 
wear a tail; and even if such were the case, it 
would be mighty stupid and lonely keeping com- 
pany with such a retrospective companion, and 
so—I’ll go and see Marie, any way. 
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Punch says it is a very bad plan not to grum- 
ble—the wheel isn’t oiled till it creaks.——*« Tell 
your master that I have torn one of the window- 
curtains, and he must charge the damage to me,” 
said a boarder, at a certain hotel, to Peter, the 
attentive waiter, ‘Yes, sir,” was Peter’s reply ; 
“surely he'll put it down in the book as 
rent.’’——— Why is a woman in the latest fashion- 
able dress like a man running the gauntlet among 
the Indians? Ans.—Because she’s surrounded 
by whoops (hoops) ——A barrel of cider was 
recently beheaded in Connecticut for working on 
the Sabbath day——A physician, being long 
teased with a hypochondriacal patient, at last 
said to him: ‘Ihave now only one thing to pro- 
pose to you; become a fovot-soldier as soon as 
you can, for in your present situation, as a gen- 
tleman, you eat and drink too much, and work 
too little ——Hezekiah says that if his landlady 
knew beans, she wouldn’t buy the article culled 
“burnt and ground coffee.”"——To get the most 
work out of your hands keep them out of your 
pocket.——“ Hallo, Bill, lend me five dollars.” 
“]’m not your man, sir, for I’m not a five dollar 
Bill,” he answered. ‘ Well then,” it was retort- 
ed, “you can pass, can’t you?” “T’ll try 
to."———Why were there no postage labels in 
Henry the Eighth’s time? Because a queen's 
head wasn’t worth a penny.——Criticus says that 
the difference between a successful lover and his 
rival is, that one kisses his miss, and the other 
misses his kiss. A distinction and a differ- 
ence ——No Englishman dies exactly poor, for 
he leaves his share in the National Debt to his 
children.— Punch. Diving Belles—The dar- 
ing young ladies who went to the bottom of the 
sea the other day, at Glen Cove, in that wonder- 
ful submarine contrivance, the “ Nautilus.””—— 
housemaid, who was sent to call a gentleman to 
dinner, found him engaged in using his tooth 
brash. “ Well, is he coming ?” said the lady of 
the house, as the servant entered. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, 
directly,” was the reply, ‘he’s just sharpening 
his teeth.” ——There is a loon in New York who 
is going to let a fellow shoot an apple off his 
head. He is pretty safe—a bullet through a 
head so wooden as his, wouldn’t do any 
harm.——Medical Botany might be restricted 
almost to the plucking of Simples !——An old 
medieal book contains the following: “To take 
away frekles—take the blonde of an hare, an- 
noynte them with it, and it willdoe them away.” 
“For a man or woman that hath lost their 
speeche—take wormwood, and stampe it, and 
temper it with water, and strayne it, and with a 
spoone doe of it into theire mouthes.”——Says 
Monsieur Balzac: “women love fools, because 
fools are the only kind of men who take care of 
themselves.” 











News Glances. 





New Mope or Buripine.— It is sald that near Pember- 
ton, Burlington county, there is a house, built of bricks, 
the only ingredients of which are sand and lime. The 
house has stood for many years, and the bricks grow 
harder and harder the older they become. This kin’ of 
brick is made now in several localities in West Jersey, and 
at a cost one half less than the ordinary red bricks. 





Sratistics oF ENGLAND —Caltivated lands and all their 
appurtenanees are estimated worth 310 860,000,000. 
The whole property of the kingdom is estimated to be 
worth $22,235 000,000. It would take two hundred years 
for California to produce, at $50,000,000 of gold a year, 
the value of the agriculture of England. 





“DEALINGS WITH THR Deap.”—An old man named Wil- 
son, aged 86, who recently died in Miller county, Ilinois, 
lett directions that he should be salted down before being 
consigned to the grave. This singular request was com- 
plied with, and he was buried in a cavity of a cliff, at the 
depth of fifty feet. 





Generat WALKER.—This gentleman is about forty years 
of age. He is a native of Nashville, Tennessee, his father 
being of Scotch birth, coming, we believe, from Glasgow, 
or its vicinity; his mother, who was a sister of John Nor- 
vell, at one period a senator in Congress from Michigan 
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Prorrraste —The London Times was established in 
1785, by ‘ohn Walter, and inherited by bis son, now a 
member of parliament. Its principal editor has an an- 
nual salary of $25 000, and its Paris correspondent #10000. 
Its advertisements yield it $3,000,000 a year. 

—— > + pueemnced 

BRipGe OVER THE Mystic River —The work of constract- 
ing a new bridge across the river at Medford is being com- 
menced. It is designed to connect the road from Woburn 
to West Cambridge with the avenue running over the 
hill near Tufts College in Somerville 





Eartaen Wank.—Staffordshire, in England, is the 
great seat of the porcelain and pottery manufactures. 
No less than sixty thousand persona are employed in the 
works, and the annual value of the porcelain manufactur- 
ed amounts to the large sum of ten millions of dollars. 
ee ee 

Amexican Coix.—An order has been issued at Havana, 
prohibiting the reception of American coin in official pro- 
ceedings, and declaring that, in future, it shall not be « 
legal tender. The reason assigned in the order ie that the 
circulation of foreign coin is a sign of foreign sovereignty. 

Steet 

Errect or Fasnion.—The ladies’ hoops are getting s0 
wide, that it is difficult for them to get into a railroad car, 
most of the roads being built om the narrow guage.” It 
will be a little singular if fashion should drive all the travel 
to the six feet guage railroads 
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Costty Kestpesce —The foreign papers report that 
Baron M. de Rothschild has purehased for #39) (00 the 
estate in Paris, Rue du Faubourg St. Honore, 23, formerly 
occupied by the widow of the Duke Decres, Minister of 
Marine under the First Em pire. 





——__—_—_—_~¢2c2>—____—- 

Sportine in France —The Empress Eugenie has already 
distinguished herself as a shot Having, s year or two 
ago, brought down an imperial eagle by shooting her eyes 
athim, she has added to the achievement by bagging 
nine phearante. 

—————+ wee 

Weater rm Fraxce—The Weeleyans in France main- 
tain 136 pulpite, and 71 preachers of various grades, 29 
Sabbath schools, churches numbering 119) mem bers, and 
congregations amounting to 15 (0) hearers. 
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Dirrceesce oy SaictstTion.—In Spain the common form 
of salutation is, *‘ How do you stand’ In Glasgow the 
usual style of sslutation is, “How are you going to 
stand’” 


——_—_ --+ 2~-e2 + - 
Gomwe Auzap.—The cost of buildings ereeted in Do 
buque, lows, since the let of January, is $1,641,7/) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Mary C.—Single women, who were freeholders. voted in 
the State of New Jersey as late as the year 1800. 

C. G.—There are nearly 2.000 000-0f inhabitants in Canada. 

A C.—The title of the book you refer to, we have seen 
before, but the most quaint which we can recall was of 
Cromwell's time, a religious work, entitled High-heeled 
Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness. About the same time 
there was also published, The Sptrttual Mustard Pot, to 
make the Soul sneeze with Devotion. 

. T.—A glance at the map would answer your question, 
for New Hampshire has but eighteen miles of seacoast 
and but one good harbor. 

J. B —The finest tobaceo in the world is grown in Syria, 
but whether it is indigenous to the East is an unsettled 
question. 

8. H.—Banyan Day is a sailor’s phrase, and means the 
days on which they have no flesh meat allowed them. 
It arises from the Banians, a caste of the Hindoos who 
abstain from animal food. 

W.C. K.—The reason why it is called a bull, when a per- 
son speaks improperly, is because of the repeated blun- 
ders of one Obadiah Bull, alawyer of London, who lived 
in the time of King Henry VIL. 

. A.—Neither yon nor your friend are exactly correct; 
~d Troy, N. Y., is situated on both sides of the Hudson 
iver. 


M. 8.—Tke suspension bridge at Niagara Falls was com- 
pleted in 1848. 

B. D G.—Bunker Hill Monument is two hundred and 
twenty feet high, so you are exactly one hundred feet 
out of the way in your supposition. The cost, alto- 
gether, was about one hundred thousand dollars. 

W. C. H.—Pere la Chaise takes its name from a French 
Jesuit, who was a favorite of Louis XIV., and his con- 
fessor. He died in 1709, and the site of his house and 
grounds is now occupied by this beautiful cemetery. 

A. F.—Lendon is the most populous city in the world, but 
Paris is not the next largest, as you suppose. Jeddo 
and Pekin are next to London, if indeed the first named 
does not rival it. Paris is the fourth city, and has a 
little rising 1 000,000 of inhabitants. London has nearly 


2,000 000. 

I. K.—The Congreve rocket is named after its inventor, 
Sir William Congreve Its main object is to set fire to 
the enemy’s camp or city. 

8. 8 —Your manuscript cost us great labor to read. Back 
hand writing for the press is dingly objectionab! 

C. D. A.—There are two so calied Ravel jupes—one 
headed by Gabriel, and the other by Antofhe and Je- 
-_ Ravel. This fact will explain the matter you re- 

r to. 








A CONGRESS ON FASHIONS. 

We have seen it stated that next year a world’s 
congress will assemble in the city of Brussels for 
the purpose of axranging a general reform in the 
matter of dress, and the substitution of some 
more graceful and convenient modes of costume 
than those which at present hamper the limbs 
and disguise the figures of the most civilized na- 
tions of the earth. Hitherto, in the matter of 
fitness and beauty, Fashion has gone backward, 
like a crab. Our ladies have revived the absurd 
modes of the past century—they have taken to 
hoops; and may, for ought we know, yet adopt 
patches, hair-powder, and head dresses three feet 
high. Already they sport high heels, and may 
come in time to stand as loftily as our great- 
grandmothers did in those curious, uncomfort- 
able sandals, the uses of which some fature anti- 
quarian will be ataloss to decide. We, men, 
are not a whit more sensible in ourattire ; though 
we claim for paletots and Kossuths a glimmering 
of a national movement in the right direction. 

Until recently, there were some countries that 
held out against the debasing progress of French 
and English fashions. In the picturesque and 
poetical East we met with flowing robes, loose 
trowsers and graceful head-gears. The Turks 
and Persians were brilliant and pleasing in their 
old attire. But now, forsooth! the graceful tur- 
ban must give way to tasselled fez, and Abdul 
Medjid’s soldiery must be buttoned up in tight 
jackets, and belted and strapped like the Cokl- 
stream Guards. All the poetry of Eastern mili- 
tary life is gone—and just when the French 
Zouaves are adopting Oriental dresses, the stupid 
Turks are putting on Occidental costumes: we 
have a great mind to write Accidental, for there 
is neither rhyme nor reasen in our tailors’ fash- 
ionings of the present day. 

One sign of grace appears in the storied re- 
gions of Europe. The dandies of King Otho’s 
realm have universally adopted that pretty Al- 
banian dress of which Lord Byron was enamor- 
ed in his days of Grecian adventure and enthu- 
siasm. ‘The day has gone by when the Frankish 
garb in the streets of Constantinople was the 
signal for the open expression of aversion and 
contewpt. ‘My son,” said an aged Osmanili, 
to his fast boy, “‘ take heed how you go on, for if 
you continue to lapse from the customs of your 
fathers, you will in time sink to be like one of 
these.”” And he pointed out a French dandy, as 
we should indicate some loathsome reptile. The 
young Turkey chicks now despise the warnings 
of the old Turkey cocks. 

Seriously, however, we have little faith in any 
thorough general dress reform. If there is one 
subject on which all mankind are mad, it is fash- 
ion. Civilization produces no improvement, for 
the costumes of civilized people are not a whit 
more rational than those of men we are pleased 
to consider as ‘“‘outeide barbarians.”” We are 
enamored of the very ugliness of a fashion while 
it lasts, and-only see its deformity when we have 
ceased to wear it ourselves. 





A GentLeman.—Various efforts have been 
made to define a gentleman. A sailor, under 
examination, the other day, at our police court, 
charged a youth, whom he described as a gentle- 
man, with robbing him. ‘‘ Why do you call him 
a gentleman?” asked the judge. ‘“‘ Because he 
wears a long-tailed coat,” replied the tar. 





Cixcinnati. — “Ballou’s Pictorial,” which 
has heretofore been sold in Cincinnati at ten 
cents per copy, will henceforth be furnished at 
retail for SIX CENTS. R.A. Duncan, agent, 
162 Vine Street. 





Literary Prorit.—Sir Walter Scott receiv- 
ed a million and a quarter of dollars for his writ- 
ings. Don’t everybody rush into the business ; 
for all scribblers can’t be as successful ;—and, 
remember, that Scott died poor, after all. 





Just so.—Punch says, the reason why small 
services are willingly acknowledged is, because it 
would searcely be worth while te be ungrateful 
for them. 
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TOYS FOR THE MILLION, 
If the world itself were not a toy-shop, we 
should hesitate, in our ramble through Washing- 


ton Street, about stopping at this toy-shop win- | 


dow, and flattening our nose against the glass, 
competing with urchins of a smaller growth for 
a favorable position. But here we are—and we 
see the very same objects offered to the patron- 
age of the little men and women, and women in 
fancy frocks and continuations, that are present- 
ed to the great world of crinoline and beaver. 
Here’s a musket gleaming in the eyes of Young 
America—not a tin-barrelled pea shooter, such 
as we used, years agone, to purchase for a nine 
pence, but a genuine death-dealing weapon on a 
small scale. A nice plaything for a nursery! 
—children of six years being always prudent, 
never irascible, and of course likely to be satis- 
fied that the bayonet is sharp without sticking it 
into their little brothers’ legs. We are afraid 
that materialism is fast creeping over Young 
America. 

Toy-makers leave nothing to the imagination 
Give a boy of our day a six-penny wooden sword 
and he would fancy himself Bonaparte marching 
to the conquest of Italy ; but now our juvenile 
sons of Mars and Pa’s must have real arms be- 
fore they can feign themselves soldiers. And 
here’s a Noah’s ark! In our boyish days, Noah’s 
family consisted of a few discolored pegs of 
wood, and it was quite an interesting problem 
in natural history to decide what animals certain 
jagged little bits of pine were intended to repre- 
sent. Now the patriarch and his family are 
quite works of art. And what have we here ? 
An engine and tender, and railroad train, moved 
by clock-work and warranted to run twenty min- 
utes without stopping. Smile not at the eag- 
erness of that young urchin to purchase it— 
some of us invest in railroad speculations quite 
as useless and unprofitable. And here’s a com- 
pany of soldiers that maneuvre on an ingenions 
jointed frame. What a pity we grown-up men 
can’t have armies of similar construction. No 
commissariat would be reqnired, no slaughtering 
of beeves and pork, no ruinous contracts with 
army tailors, no drain on the national treasury, 
and no waste of precious life. A couple of na- 
tions at war might put their mechanical logger- 
heads against each other, and when one set of 
machines had knocked the other set to pieces, 
the owners might be declared victorious—quite 
as rational a way of settling international rows 
as the methods now in vogue in refined and pa- 
cific Christendom. In a word, a toy-shop to the 
philosopher is a place full of suggestive hints ; 
with its wares and customers, it is in some de- 
gree a mirror of the world without, while it has 
peculiar features of its own which may be studied 
to advantage. 





RUSSIAN TROOPS, 

We wonder whether the Russians will soon 
again be called upon to measure their prowess 
with the Western soldiers, or whether the war 
with the Circassians will satisfy them. The 
Russians have some good qualities as soldiers ; 
they are patient of hardships, easily fed, docile 
and immovable under fire. But they want both 
the vivacity of French and the solid muscle of 
English troops. The military power of Russia 
has been much exaggerated. Russia would nev- 
er have invaded France if English money had 
not put her armies in motion, in the campaigns 
of 1814-15, When left to herself she made a 
poor show in the attack on Turkey, twenty years 
ago. She lost the first campaign, with 100,000 
men in the field, and would never have crossed 
the Balkan opposed to a more warlike people 
than the Turks. Notwithstanding her stupen- 
dous exertions in the last war, she was foiled by the 
valor and resources of France and England; and 
every one knows how, for a succession of years, 
the Circassians have defeated the picked troops 
sent against them bythe Czar. The remoteness 
of Russia has invested her image with a power 
that she does not really possess. 





Tue Bargue Resoiuts.— This vessel, a 
British exploring craft, abandoned at sea, picked 
up by an American vessel, purchased, new rig- 
ged and fitted up by our government, and sent out 
under command of Captain Hartstein and a gal- 
lant crew, as a present to Great Britain, will be a 
messenger of peace, and the means of awaken- 
ing the kindly feelings of the two nations. We 
are indebted to the Messrs. Meade Brothers, 233 
Broadway, New York, for a beautiful photograph 
of the barque, taken by them, which we shall 
carefully preserve as an interesting souvenir of 
an agreeable event. 





Tue Prizes.—Those persons engaged in get- 
ting up clubs for the prize offer, in another col- 
umn of this paper, should lose no time in com- 
mencing to send in the names and money as 
fast as they obtain a dozen or more naines. 
We are thus enabled to register their names and 
credit them regularly with the number they send. 
Each addition to the clubs thus sent will be duly 
credited to the one sending in the subscribers. 
By sending as fast as the names are obtained, 
we are sure to print enough papers for all. 





Eeuivocat Porr.—Truth will sometimes 
leak out in spite of efforts to smother it. The 
other day we read appended to a quack advertise- 
ment of patent medicine, a letter from a relieved 
sufferer, who says: “If I live, I will repeat my 
order.” 





Graris.-—It will give us pleasure to send any 
reader of The Flag of our Union a copy of 
Ballou’s Pictorial, free of charge, and fall of ele- 
gant engravings, if they will drop us @ line de- 
siring the same. 





Farminc.—Good sense is indispensable to 
every man who engages in agriculture. A thou- 
sand acres of land will not in themselves make 
@ wiseacre. 





ProriTabLe.—The net income of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad for the present year is es- 
timated as high as 18 per cent. 





——"- + om > 
Musicat.—It is estimated that there are over 
790,600 pianes now in use in thie country. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS., 
An elegant French lady has been arrested for 
systematic shoplifting in New York. 
The “original Confidence Man (Thompson)” 
died in a fit at Sing-Sing prison, lately. 
Madame Medori, an opera debutante in Paris, 
came near dying of stage-fright, recently. 


; 
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The present aggregate strength of the Ameri- | 


can army is about 19,000 men. 

Hogan, the Irish sculptor, has modelled a 
monumental statue of O’Connell. 

The British government will erect a monu- 
ment to Wellington in St. Paul’s, London. 

The New Orleans Picayune thinks the organ- 
grinders work hard for a living. 

Lord Vane Tempest, an English rowdy, has 
been dismissed from the Dragoons. 

Many army officers in England have resigned 
on account of the inadequacy of their pay. 

Katherine Hayes has returned to London as 
lovely and in as fine voice as ever. 

The governor of Cuba receives $51 for every 
slave landed on the island. 

Lamartine’s grape crop was this year a most 
magnificent one. 

The Agricultural Fair Grounds at the South 
End may be converted into a park. 

Hon. Mrs. Granville Whyte, author of “Olive,” 
the “ Ogilvies,” ete., is in this country. 

Robson, the Crystal Palace forger, has been 
doomed to thirty-four years’ transportion. 

A gas spring has been discovered on the banks 
of Lake St. Clair, Michigan. 

A lady in hoops may be said to move in a 
very extensive circle. 

Willis’s fine play, ‘‘ Tortesa, the Usurer,” has 
been revived by Wallack. 

The daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Montpensier has 25 baptismal names. 

Louis Napoleon has been living in luxury at 
Compiegne, while Paris starved. 

The French of New York have raised money 
to relieve the “‘ Lyonnais ” sufferers. 

The Russian government is about to send a 
scientific expedition round the world. 

Some prosecutions have been commenced un- 
der the new copyright law. 

There are 14 paper mills in Baltimore county, 
Md. They used to send here for paper. 

Duke Constantine of Russia will perhaps visit 
the United States next spring. 





DOMESTIC TYRANNY. 

Of all tyrants the most execrable and most to 
be dreaded is a domestic tyrant. The public ty- 
rant extends his cruelties only to his enemies, or 
those whom he esteems such ; the domestic ty- 
rant torments, with a malignancy peculiar to the 
human race, the gentle and inoffensive creature 
who honors and adores him, and whose felicity 
is often dependent on his smile. If the dead 
could speak, many a widower who walks abroad 
at liberty, would be d d asa d 3 
not a murderer by one sudden act of violence, 
but by pursuing a long course of petty tortures 
and domestic oppressions. When a wife tor- 
ments her husband, the world blazes with his 
wrongs; but the werld never learns anything 
about the social Blue Beards, who speak and 
look daggers, though they use none, because 
their gentle victims utter no complaints. For a 
man who can worry the soul out of his wife, as 
Mr. Murdstone did that of David Copperfield’s 
mother, the tertures of the Inquisition ought to 
be revived—hanging is too good for him. 








Bap PrincreLes.—Men of unsound princi- 
ples readily resort to brute force to crush what- 
ever militates against them. Professor Sedg- 
wick tells us that a Brahmin, forbidden by his 
creed to eat animal food, crushed with a stone 
the microscope that revealed to him living things 
among the vegetables of his daily food. The bad 
principles of our nature are not bounded by caste 
or climate, and men are still to be found who, if 
not restrained by the wise and humane laws of 
their country, would crush every truth that did 
net agree with their.own bigoted conceits. 





Tae Marrimonsan Market.—The demand 
for hands has been flat; rings have been heavy, 
and so were not fingered ; aceeptances at a dis- 
count; offers fluctuating ; yes-es in plenty, but 
few takers ; smiles and squeezes exchangeable at 
pa’; maternal frowns and filial pouts in consid- 
erable quantities—all owing to feminine extrav- 
agance, which makes bachelor speculators shy. 





BinpixG at Tus Orrice.—Besides ourown 
publications, we bind other magazines, pamph- 
lets, old books, etc., in the very best manner and 
at the lowest rates, with premptness. Those who 
have this class of werk, which they desire te see 
dene in # manner better executed than usual, 
will please call or send their orders to this office. 





Qouiz.—This facetious individual, breakfasting 
at Parker's the otber day, was asked by the wait- 
er if his “‘cup was out.” ‘No, sir,’’ was the 
reply, “but my coffee is.” ‘ Phanzy the feel- 
inks” of the afflicted waiter! Quiz is still at 
large. 





A Secret.—Nothing ever touched the heart 
of a reader that did not come from the heart of 
the writer. Sir Philip Sidney said, ‘ Look in 
thy heart and write.” 60 an orator must be 
sincere, or ke will fail te move his audiences. 





Wirry.— “I will give ap smoking,” said 
Charles Lamb, “so soon as I can ascertain an 
equivalent vice, for I must have ‘guid pro quo.’” 
“ Indeed!’ replied Tom Hood, to whom the re- 
mark was addressed ; “ then take to chewing.” 

Tue new Vorrcme.—The forthcoming vol- 
ame of The Flag of our Tnion witl be the best 
we have ever issued. Remember this promise, 
and renew subscriptions early. 





Costriy.—The table service, lamps and ware 
of the staterooms alone, of the new Collins 
steamer Adriatic, cost $25,060. 





Morratisy amonc Curtpren.—Of 192 
deaths in Philadelphia, in one week, lately, 122 
were those of children. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


‘* Mabel, the Rector’s Ward: or, Truth and Treason in 
777.’ A tale of love and loyalty, by Major Ban: Paacer 
Poore. 
“The Ruined Castle,” verses by James F q 
“The Orphan's Fate,’ a story by Wittiam 0. Eaton 
“ Dirge—O, Frost King, touch them lightly,” lines by 
Biancus D arrose 
* Harper's Mill,” a tale by Evstaces Kinoman 
“O, whence flies my Spirit!’ stansas by Irene Mon- 
TAGUE. 
“ The Collegians,” a tale of the South, by Bett Brawaie 
* December,”’ a poem by Frepenica J. Keres 
“ The Sisters of a King,” @ tale of the pinth century, 
by Paunur Harais, Jr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Emblematic representation of the State of Ohio—one of 
Billings s exquisite designs, and finely engraved by An- 
drew 


Picture of Servian Minstrels, a Danubian characteristic 
sketch. 


View of Lytham, a picturesque old English town, and 
@ great resort during the bathing season. 

Bird's-eye view of the Royal Surry Gardens, England, a 
noted place of th hfs Je in the British 
metropolis. 

Scenes in Covington and Newport, Kentucky, giving, 
first, view of the Free School in Newport; second, City 
Hall and Court House, Covington; third, Market and 
Square, Covington; fourth, Suspension Bridge over the 
Licking River; fifth, the Barracks, Newport. 

Portrait of John Neal, Esq., of Portland, Maine. 

Picture of the new Missionary Packet, the Morning 
Star, recently built by the Sabbath school children of the 
country, and designed to ply between the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

View of Buda and Pesth, towns on the Danube, in 
Hungary. 

Sketches from the Highways and Byways of New York, 
grouping various itinerant characters always found in the 
great American metropolis. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(G> One copy of Tae FLAG, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign Items. 


Signor Verdi has been decorated with the or- 
der of St. Maurice and Lazarus by the king of 
Naples. 

The loss of life from snake bites in Scinde, 
India, has become so serious that government 
has taken measares for the destruction of these 
reptiles. 

The number of persons killed during the earth- 
quake in Candia, lately, was 1970—that is, 1400 
‘Turks and 570 Christians. The loss of property 
is estimated at 250,000,000 piastres. 

M. Goujon, a young astronomer of great emi- 
nence, who was chosen by the late M. Arago for 
his assistant, has just died of apoplexy, at the 
age of thirty-three. 

By an order of the commander of the first 
military division of Bavaria, soldiers of the Jew- 
ish faith are exempted from military service on 
Sabbath days and other Hebrew holidays. 





Princess Belgiojoso, who was pardoned by the 
emperor of Austria, and obtained leave to settle 
in Lombardy, has returned to Piedmont, not 
wishing to be in Lombardy at the time of the 
imperial visit. 

An urn, containing upwards of 2000 small 
Roman copper coins of the Emperor Constan- 
tine, in good preservation, has been found by 
some workmen while draining crown land in the 
neighborhood of Pontefract. 

Admiral Virgin, who commanded the Swedish 
frigate in her three years’ scientific voyage round 
the world (1851-53), and who was lately charged 
with a special mission to the Emperor of the 
French, is appointed Swedish Envoy to the 
Court of Denmark. 





Pewdrops of Wisdom. 


Some hearts, like primroses, open most beau- 
tifully in the shadows of life. 

A thinking man hath wings; the acting man 
hath only feet and hands. 

Keep your temper in disputes. The cool ham- 
mer fashions the red-hot iron into any shape 
needed. 

For attaining perspicuity and precision of 
style, first, consider what you wish to say, and 
then how to say it. 

A rapid mind continually struggles, the feeble 
one limps, but a great mind selects the surest 
point, and upon these it stands. 

The reason why our merits generally appear so 
large to ourselves, is because we love to measure 
them by the deficiencies of others. 

Depend upon it, the most fatal idleness is that 
of the heart; and the man who feels weary of 
life, may be snre that be does not love his feliow- 
creatures as be ought. 

Do not attempt to frighten your children and 
inferiors by passior ; it does more harm to your 
own character than it does good to them ; the 
same thing is better done by firmness and per- 
suasion. 

We celebrate nobler obsequies to those we 
love, by drying the tears of others than by shed- 
ding onr own; and the fairest funeral wreath we 
can hang on their tomb is a fruit-offering of 
good deeds. 

The blamed are less inclined to resist when 
they are blamed without witnesses ; both parties 
are calmer, and the accused party is struck with 
the forbearance of the accuser, who has seen the 
fault, and watched for a private and proper time 
fer mentioning it. 








Joker's Budget. 


One physician is better than two, but three are 
fatal. 

A “wise saw” is, Conbtless, one that has cut 
its wisdom teeth. 

Cheap way of fattening hogs—turn them into 
your neighbor’s corn-ficla every night. 

When are women fathers! When they are 
sighers (sires), which is not unfrequently the case 
with them. 

Parallel PReproaches —It is equally severe to 
say of a speech that it is Wordy, as of music 
that it is Verdi! 

There are only three ways of getting ont of a 
scrape—write out, back out, but the best way is 
to keep out. 

A California lover writes to his sweetheart, 
thus: ‘“ Leven yeres i: rether long to kort a gal, 
but ile hav you yit, Cate.” 

How to ascertain the thickness of the fog—the 
first pest you knock your head against wil! tell 
you at once how thick it is! 

A burial society bas recently commenced in 
the county of Lancaster, the first printed article 
of which runs thus: “ That whereas many 
persons find it difficult to bury themselves.” 

Muggins attended a dinner party one evening 
where seme one read Hiawatha aloud. Being 
asked next day his opinion of the re-unwwn of the 
night before, he said: “ it was a savage literary 
feast, 2 kind of Indian meal affair, you know !” 

It is a growing question in many circles who 
is to be the President for the year 1900. Bets 
have already been made on the result. One 
ty has bet with bis wife that # their boy is eiect- 
ed—and he is a remarkable child—that he will 
get a situation in the custom bouse, which he bas 
been trying for the past twenty yeers. 





| 


Quill and Scissors. 





Madame Sontag’s albam, a present from Sir 
Walter Scott, contains the antographs of 2 
dukes, 22 lords, 87 baronets, 168 knights, 113 
gentlemen, 95 authors, inclading Walter Scott, 
who presented the book to her, 43 masicians, in- 
clading Moscheles, and 38 artists. It also bears 
the names of 26 ladies, 22 of whom are duchesses 

The Hartford Times states that roots of the 
fallen royal oak “still live,”’ and that at the dis- 
tance of about ten feet from the ground on the 
stump is a new shoot. Anything in reference to 
this memento, so sacred to our thonghts and 
feelings, is interesting to us all; bat we mach 
fear that this king of trees is laid low forever. 

Dr. B. H. Perkins, of Cathbert county, Ga, 
recently went to Americus with $1500 te pay a 
bank debt, but was entrap into a gambling 
house and lost it all. He then opened an artery 
in his arm and bled ¢o death. A public meeting 
was then called by the mayor, and resolutions 
adopted to rid the town of gambling houses. 

A gentleman who died in this county, says the 
Lexington ( Va.) Gazette, a few months ago, de- 
vised his entire property, estimated at $10,000, 
to one of his sisters. After his death, that sister 
destroyed his will and divided his property equal- 
ly between a brother and sister and herself. 

A Costa Rica paper announces that Jose De- 
lores Munoz, of San Jose, for the crime of se- 
cretly planting tobacco, has been condemned to 
70 years, 2 months and thirty days’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor, and to pay a fine of $450 
and costs. 

In cleaning out an old well om a nanchke, recent- 
ly occupied by a Captain Colebrooke, on the 
Calaveras road, between the Calaveras and Stan- 
islaus rivers, in California, portions of the skele- 
tons of twenty-seven men were discovered. 

A young woman in Philadelphia, whose bus- 
band had run away from her, recently made ap- 
plication to the guardians of the poor for a sum 
of money to enable her to run after him! They 
were cruel enough to refuse. 

Rev. Robert Silly, for fifty years a Baptist 
minister in Fluvanna county, Va., died recently. 
He was the author of many literary contribu- 
tions over the signature of “An Old-Fashioned 
Preacher.” 

There is now living near Saddle River, Ber- 
gen county, New Jersey, a lady named Anne 
DeBaun, aged 92 years. She is the last of eight 
children, born and raised in that place, whose 
united ages amount to over 650 years. 

Men are used up pretty fast in California, and 
it is fortunate that the supply is large. It is 
stated, on good authority, that within the last 
six years, five thousand murders have been com- 
mitted in that State. 

Vast tracts of low land in Venezuela have 
been prepared for the cultivation of cotton, which, 
it is thought, will, in a few years, be the staple 
crop of that fine country. 

R. C. Gardner, of Detroit, claims to have in- 
vented a sewing machine no larger than a pair of 
scissors, which will do the work in first rate style, 
and can be sold for a dollar apiece. 

Mr. Gray, a ship-builder at Milan, Ohio, has 
procured the contract for building the six revenue 
cutters which government is about to place on thes 
lakes. 

The Baltimoreans have purchased a powerfully 
built ice-breaker and tow boat, for the purpose of 
keeping their harbor open during the winter. 

Little Cordelia Howard and her parents sailed 
in the Baltic for England, ——- P. T. Bar- 
num accompanied them as their business agent. 


The Newburyport Herald says that the pollock 
fishery, as pursued by their fishermen for a few 
weeks past, has been very successful. 

The story started by the Philadelphia papers, 
about a short coal crop, is untrue. It was done 
for the purpose of speculation. 

There are between thirty and forty thousand 
Jews in California, and they have lately started 
a paper in San Francisco. 

The sum of $2,000,000 has been subscribed 
towards establishing a Southern &/niversity at 
Greensboro’, Alabama. 

The Baltimore Police, in view of recent riot- 
ous occurrences there, are taking arms from all 
suspicious characters. 

The number of books published im Germany, 
it is said, averages about 9000 per year; in 1854 
the number was 9221. 

Exercise, air, good temper and temperance are 
the principal sources of growth, health and Jon- 
gevity. 

The packet barque Halifax, Laybold, recently 
came from Halifax to Boston in 30 hours. 

Kossuth was lecturing at Manchester, Eng, 
at last accounts. 

Saxe, the poet, still comtinues seriously ill. 

The Newfoundland telegraph works well. 





4 Marriages. 


To this city, by Rev. Mr. Scandlin, Mr. William KR. 
Bryant to Miss Sarah M. Taylor. 

By Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Lemuel Tompkins, Jr. to Mise 
Mary M. Glidden. 

By Kev. Mr sede, Mr. Daniel W. Hayes to Mise Ellen 
M. Lowe. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Hon. John Whipple, of Concord, 
N. H1.. to Mrs. Huldah P. Means 

By Rey. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Willian Floyd to Mise Pris- 
cilla A. Cox 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George Knight to Mise Eliza 
Ann Hoyt. 

At Charlestown, by Rev Mr. Tappan, Mr. Lorenzo B. 
French to Mise Lucy A. Gilmore 

At Roxbury, by Rey Dr. Putnam, Mr. Thomas Bart- 
lett to Miss Filen Wiilieme. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr Thomas, Mr. William P. King- 
man, of Reading, to Miss Abby March 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Darwin C 
Goodale, of Newton. to Mies Lydia G Titus 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. George W. Parrons 
to Miss Emeline Ashby 

At Fasex by Kev. Mr. Prince, Mr. Elisha A. Anable to 
Mies Livonia H. Tiney 

At Gloucester, by Kew Mr Parmenter, Mr. Andrew J. 
Woodman to Mise Phebe ©. Bole 

At Framingham, by Rev. Mr Bodwell, Mr. Phineas G 
Rice to Mise Mary EB. Eety 

At Danvereport, by Kev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. George E 
Du Bois, of Randolph, to Mias Clara 2 Fowler. 

At Lowell, by Rev Mr Dadmun, Mr. Lot WM. Knowlton, 
of Liberty, Me, to Miss Alia A. Doten 


7 Deaths. 





In this city, Mrs. Ann Dimond, #3; Mie Barns MeDon- 
ald; Mrs Mary A. Matthews, 34, Mre A i) Battis, £3 
Mr. Hibbard Kemeny, 42; Miss Catharine Healy, 22, Mr 
James Barry, 61; Mr. Robert A. Hayden, of ton, 
49, Lieut. James D. Edgerton, #); Dr J. W. Chapman, 
63; Mise Mary B. Hodges, 20; Mrs. Lacy Cole 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Jane B. Jones, #; Widow Elien 
Fenerty. 

At Dorchester, Mr Joseph Foster, 44. A 

At Malden, Mrs. Louisa, wife of Mr J.P. Lord, 47 

At West Medford, Mre Nancy Norton. 4. 

At Milton, Mrs. Serah W. (nebore. of Boston, 69 

At Newton. Mr George Wiewell, 24. 

At Concord, Mrs. Martha Kebinson. 7% 

At Salem, Mrs Mary Jame Ross, 24, Mise Ann Hoyt, 
©): Mr Daniel B. Abbott, 20 

At Dauvers, Mra. Martha K. W. Twise, 25 

At North Andover, Mre. Rebecca, wife of Co 


At New Bedford. Widow en ay &. Young, 4 

At Northfield, Mr. Aaron Collar, @ 

At Holyoke, Col. Lake Thompaon, ® 

At Chatham, Cept. Thomas Sparrow, 

At Leominster, Mre. Sally widow of Col Lake Josie, 7? 
At Great Barrington. Jobe O'Brien. eq . 72 

At Neptocket. Mr Samuel Carey, 

At Tauntos, Mre H., wife of Hodges Reed, 
Eeq., & 

ry North Fairhaven, Widow Elizabeth Wileor. * 
At West Townsend, Mr. Nethan Whitney 
At SpringSeid. Mr. Ebeneser Goidthwait 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AUTUMNAL DEER HUNT. 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 





Once more hearts are dancing, 
And bosoms are gay: | 
Our horses are prancing— 
Ho! mount and away! 
Tra la la! On the gale floats the sound of the horn; 
Let us hie to the vale ere the frost is up-borne! 
‘Tra la la! chime the hounds with their deep-throated bay, 
All out beating the grounds—hie to horse and away! | 


The gay leaves are dancing 
In joy on the tree; 
Our bright eyes are glancing 
More wildly and free! 
Tra Ia la! On the gale again sounds the old horn, 
And throughout the whole valley the echo is borne. 
Tra la la! Hilloa, laggard! no pacing so élack! 
They've started the deer now— he's crossing our track! 


Oho—for the ravine! 
A bound and away— 
Let cowards all cave in 
Who're hunting to-day! 
Tra la la! It is sounding now—distant and low— 
They leave us—no breathing—no flying so slow! 
We've lost itentirely! Diana forefend, 
Base laggard, if ever I call thee my friend! 


Ho! dash through the valley 
Up-wreathing in haze; 
Good steed, let us rally— 
We're flying the maze; 
Tra la la! Now we catch it—on! charger, dash on! 
Come prick up thy speed, and the goal it is won. 
I spy it—the game! courage, on! my steed go! 
One bound for an aim, and ‘tis mine: tally ho! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE NIGHT BEFORE ELECTION. 
BY FREDERICK w. ‘SAUNDERS. 


“Hurra! three cheers for our side! Fre- 
mont’s a fool, and so is freedom!” roared Tomp- 
kins, in a tone of the most tremendous excite- 
ment, as he rushed noisily into my room, bran- 
dishing a torch over his head. “Come on, Jinx; 
get your torch and Roman candles and bluo 
lights and things, and let’s be travelling down 
towards the head-quarters ; it’s almost time for 
the procession to move.” 

It was the night immediately preceding the 
late election. Party spirit ran very high in Pug- 
wash, the town was pretty equally divided in its 
opinion of the merits of the respective candi- 
dates, and on this evening there was tobe a grand 
and final demonstration by both parties, in the 
shape of rival torchlight processions, flaming 
speeches and tar barrels, and no end of lager 
beer and profanity. 

At the opening of the campaign, both Tomp- 
kins and myself were in a state of indecision as 
to which side should receive our support, but 
yarious little civilities and honors shown toward 
us by the leaders of the Republican party de- 
cided us, and we threw all our weight and influ- 
ence upon that side, and were considered per- 
fectly sound and reliable upon the goose ques- 
tion. To all merely human judgment and per- 
ception, it seemed absolutely certain that we 
should vote for Mrs. Fremont and her husband. 
But nothing is certain in this changing world ; 
man proposes, but the Hon. Mr. So-and-so gen- 
erally disposes. Only three days before election, 
two large packages were left at our rooms, and 
upon removing the wrappers, several bulky and 
showily bound volumes of the Patent Office Re- 
ports were disclosed to our admiring eyes, to- 
gether with a note from the honorable represen- 
tative from our district, containing his compli- 
ments and some other twaddle. The immediate 
and very natural effect produced by the receipt 
of this very handsome present was to cause my 
friend a.d myself to take a more enlarged and 
comprehensive view of the state of the nation. 
The principles of the great Democratic party 
had never before been presented to us in such an 
attractive light, and the half-dozen solid and 
handsomely printed arguments of our honored 
representative led us to pause and reflect. It 
was true that we had received similarly convinc- 
ing proof that the other party was the only true, 
union-saving party, but nevertheless, Patent"Of- 
fice Reports were by no means to be sneezed at, 
and we were not a little puzzled how to proceed 
in the matter. A bright thought of Tompkins’s, 
however, set the subject at rest fgpus. 

“T tell you how it is, Jinx,” aid, his coun- 
tenance lighting up like decayed fish in a dark 
cellar, “one of us will vote the Republican tick- 
et and the other the Democratic, and we’ll toss 
up @ cent to see which is which. What d’ye 
say ?” 

“Why that seems reasonable enough,” I re- 
plied ; “toss away.” 

We did toss, and turned up a tail, and it was 
in consequence of that tail that Tompkins be- 
came one of the unterrified, which caused him 
to rush so noisily into my room on the eve of the 
election, with the somewhat startling assertion 
that, in his opinion, ‘‘ Fremont was a fool, and 
so was freedom.” 

In obedience to his , I lighted my 
torch, filled my pockets with fireworks, and sal- 
lied forth. Arrived at the bridge, which is in 
the centre of the village, and the place of all 
great gatherings, we found the place densely 
packed with haman—and inhuman—beings, of 
all ages, sizes, nations and tongues, from Ameri- 
can citizens of a legal age to diminutive aliens 
of illegal age, or no age at all to speak of, all 
shouting, crowding, pushing, swearing and man- 
ifesting their intense love of country and devo- 
tion to the good cause in a thousand little play- 
ful ways. 

Upon opposite sides of the large square were 
the head-quarters of the rival parties, brilliantly 
illuminated and bedecked with flags and stream- 
ers. Tar barrels flamed, and smoked, and splut- 
tered before the doors; rockets whizzed and fizz- 
ed in the air; India crackers cracked and snapped 
in the midst of the multitude, and not unfre- 
quently exploded after ingeniously finding their 
way down the multitnde’s neck, between the 
hide and the shirt collar ; grim dogs of war bark- 
ed hoarsely with breath of flame and singed 
grass wadding ; bells clanged, and clashed, and 
roared; sovereign people cheered frantically ; 
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somebody socked my hat down over my eyes— 
and I was proud of my country. 

Presently there was a great shout of “ Fall in! 
fall in!’ and for a moment I supposed each par- 
ty was trying to persuade their antagonists to 
precipitate themselves into the river near at hand, 
but subsequent events demonstrated that I was 
wrong in the supposition. The throng swayed 
tumultuously to and fro, each party striving to 
reach their own side of the square, while I, extin- 
guished and shut out from the light of heaven, 
or any other light, by the depressed condition of 
my castor, was borne involuntarily onward, 
where 


* Contending crowders shout the frequent d—n,” 


and while with many a vigorous twitch, and tug, 
ind pull, I essayed to raise my ill-used tile above 
my eyes, I was seized in two strong gripes, one 
on either arm, and stoutly pulled in correspond- 
ing directions. Now, as in my youthful days I 
devoted myself for nearly three days to the study 
of anatomy, I was of course aware that the hu- 
man form is not calculated to go in two direc- 
tions at the same time, and well knowing how 
futile would be the efforts of my friends, who- 
ever they might be, that strove to possess them- 
selves of my person, I ventured to breathe a re- 
monstrance into the crown of my hat. 

“Which procession are you going in?” they 
shouted in chorus. 

To this demand I forthwith made reply; but 
the sound was deadened by the intervening felt. 

“Hey?” yelled my kind friend on the right. 
‘What ?” shrieked he upon the left, at the same 
time laying hold of my unfortunate hat and rip- 
ping it from my head. 

“The ’Publican pr ion,” I spl ed, daz- 
zled with the sudden light after the total eclipse. 

“Clear out, you notorious thief, or I’ll stomp 
on you!” growled my right hand man, giving me 
a push that nearly brought the ground in con- 
tact with my head, and under convoy of the ri- 
val claimant I was borne in triumph to the Re- 
publican ranks. 

“Fall in! fall in!” shouted the marshals, as I 
took my place in the long and dazzling line. 
We did “ fall in,” in the usual political propor- 
tion of twenty-five boys to one elector. 

“Forward!” screeched the marshal, in a 
“voice like the tearing of strong cloth ;” and at 
the word the brass instruments blared, the 
torches flared, the horses reared, the people 
cheered, a disgracefully big Irishman fetched me 
a dismal dig in the pit of the stomach with the 
end of his torch, which doubled me up like a 
two-foot rule ; the flags flaunted and waved, the 
transparencies glittered ; I trod heavily on some- 

»ody’s corns; the said corns immediately flew 
up and hit me retrospectively ; I felt a stern joy 
in being called upon to suffer in the cause of my 
country ; and the procession began to move. 
Up one long and dirty street, and down another, 
we travelled triumphantly, with the mud not 
quite up to our knees, and a coarse, Scotch mist 
drizzling down from above, while we alternately 
cheered and groaned for the cause of the glori- 
ous Union until every freeman of us was as 
hoarse as a boatswain. 

The Democratic procession, with Tompkins 

in its midst, had left the square at the same time 
as ourselves, in an opposite direction, and hay- 
ing perambulated the various streets, was now, 
like ourselves, returning to first position. The 
‘rival bands played their shrillest notes as we ap- 
proached each other ; the rival torches were flour- 
ished defiantly, and the rival freemen cheered 
ironically and groaned sardonically as the car- 
icature transparencies of either party came in 
sight. Onward moved the living, surging col- 
umns, like opposing armies. Nearer and nearer 
they came, more terrible than “an army with 
banners,” and affluent in smoke, whiskey and 
patriotism. 

“Three cheers for James Buchanan, by count, 
one!” shouted somebody in authority on the oth- 
er side, as the van of the two columns met. 

“Hoo-roar !” shrieked the unterrified. 

“ Three cheers for the Republican candidates, 
by count—one !” yelled our marshal. 

“‘ Hu-ray !” responded our tribe, obediently. 

“Three groans for Bu-canian and Broken- 
ribs !”” vociferated somebody else. 

“Dry up, you unlicked cub!” responded the 





enemy. 

“Somebody knock that calf on the head,” re- 
torted our side. 

“ Keep that torch out of my face, you thief!” 

“1 wont.” 

“Take that, you bloody highbinder !” 

“Help! fire! hurrah! murder!’ shouted 
everybody to everybody else, and in an instant 
we were engaged. Torches flashed through the 
air like meteors and descended upon sovereign 
skillets, spilling blood and oil profusely. The 
opposing parties mingled in inextricable confu- 
sion, fought desperately, and I was in the midst 
thereof. 

“ What’s a chap to do in this case?’ I asked 
of one of our party, who had just succeeded in 
grassing his man. 

“Do? Why, go in and win! ’Tis a free 
fight; take it Donnybrook fashion; wherever 
you see a head, hit it!’ replied my compatriot ; 
and with a yell and a flourish of his torch, he 
sprang into the thickest of the fray. 

There was nothing for it but to follow his ad- 
vice, for I was sore beset. Blows fell upon me 
thick and fast, and to merely stand upon the de- 
fensive would be simply to ensure my being 
pounded to death. 

“Knocks go and come; God’s vassals drop 
and die,” I murmured, with increased respect 
for ancient Pistol, as I grasped my stick more 
firmly and brought it down upon the upper works 
of the big lump of an Irishman who had stirred 
up my internal economy in the early part of the 
evening. 

“ Arrah, you thief of the world, and is it there 
you are?” roared my adversary, whirling round 
upon, and seizing me by the shoulders, where- 
upon he set himself industriously at work swing- 
ing his big boot against me with astonishing 


v r. 
Murder !” I screamed, vainly endeavoring to 
squirm myself free from his powerful grasp. 
“Insult a man behind his back, will ye, you 
thundering mickey?” shouted one of our men, 
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observing the kicks bestowed upon me, and com- 
ing tothe rescue. ‘“ Take that, you long, over- 
grown, high-studded whitewasher!” And as he 
brought his club down whizzing through the air 
behind me, I felt myself relieved from the grasp, 
and heard something fall heavily behind me. It 
was my enemy! 

“Ha!—what ho!—revenge!”’ I shouted, with 
a theatrical gesture—in imitation of Mr. Wal- 
lack,—and mounting upon the prostrate form of 
my foe, I proceeded to execute divers double- 


shuffles and pigeon-wings, not forgetting to bring | 


my heels down in the region of the mouth, 
whereby sundry teeth were dismounted, the 
whole performance having a running accompani- 
ment of dismal gruntings from the spring floor 
beneath me, the which was like sweet music to 
my ears—particularly the left one, which had 
been nearly wrenched from my well-punched 


head. 

While deeply absorbed in the performance of 
this pleasant duty, the tide of battle swept to- 
wards me ; there was a yell, a roar, a boundless 
swear, and an irresistible rush of myriad fellow- 
citizens. Borne onward by the press like a dis- 
abled spar before the ragged crest of a surging 
billow, I was tumbled over and over through the 
mud, my head now for an instant visiting the 
glimpses of the moon, and anon buried in the 
sticky, yielding free soil, until at length I was 
bundled neck and heels into the entrance of a 
blind alley, where I was left alone in my glory; 
the belligerent crowd rushing tumultuously by 
to conquest and a beer shop in the vicinity. 

Picking myself up from the cellar door, upon 
which 1 had stranded, my ears were saluted by a 
string of words, such as are used by wicked gen- 
tlemen when suffering from toothache. The 
sounds appeared to proceed from a heap of mud 
and rags by my side, 

“Hullo! what’s that?” I exclaimed, some- 
what startled at a voice from such a source. 

“It’s me,” replied a familiar voice. 

“What! you don’t mean to say you are 
Tompkins ?—and in such a state ?” 

“It’s just that stern Democratic patriot, and 
nobody else. But I say, Jinx, just lend a hand 
to get this mud out of the back of my neck, 
will ye? I suppose you’ve no objection to scrap- 
ing an acquaintance ?” 

Moving towards a light, I observed that one of 
his eyes was blacked, his head badly swollen, 
and the blood streaming from his nose. 

“Hadn’t you better go home, Tompkins ?” I 
asked. “ You appear to be pretty well used up.” 

“Home? No! What should I go home for? 
The Pilgrim fathers shed their blood in defence 
of their country—that is, not the Pilgrim fa- 
thers, exactly, but the Revolutionary fathers, or 
some of those old daddies ;—and why shouldn’t 
I spill a pint or so in the same glorious cause # 
Home? No! Home’s a fool! Hurra for our 
side !—But I say, Jinx: you haven’t got such a 
thing as a couple of York shillings drifting round 
loose in your trowsers pocket, have you?” 

I admitted that I had not that amount of 
available funds in my possession, and for several 
minutes we stood gazing upon each other with 
that profound contempt which every man of 
proper spirit feels for another whom he knows to 
be York shillingless. ; 

From this state of reverie we were aroused by 
loud and continued shouts of ‘Fall in, Fre- 
monters! fall in, D !’ and debouching 
from our alley, we perceived that the two pro- 
cessions had passed each other ; the skirmish had 
for the present ended, to be renewed at the polls 
on the morrow ; and the two parties were about 
continuing their march to head-quarters. 

“Here’s who goes in for principles and Pa- 
tent Office Reports!” shouted Tompkins, dart- 
ing off towards his own column; and having 
with a good deal of punching and pulling, re- 
stored a certain degree of shape and comeliness 
to my hat, I once more took my place in the 
line. The band again struck up an inspiring 
strain, the men cheered lustily, and amid a 
blaze of glory and a mixture of oil and turpen- 
tine, we marched triumphantly onward to the 
tune of “ Never do to give it up so, Mr. Brown,” 
and shortly reached the spacious and well-ap- 
pointed head quarters of our party. 

The hall was brilliantly illuminated by a tal- 
low candle in each square of glass; flags, ban- 
ners and transparencies adorned the walls ; lovely 
ladies graced the galleries, and pea-nut shells 
covered the floor. Around the speakers’ stand 
were grouped a vast number of splendidly exe- 
cuted likenesses of everybody that ever was 
heard of ; conspicuous among which was a paint- 
ing of a military gentleman in a tight, swallow- 
tailed coat, suffering under a frightful eruption 
of brass buttons and two epaulettes, who was 
gracefully straddling three mountain peaks, and 
gazing serenely upon a ferocious Indian in the 
foreground, while he pointed significantly to- 
ward a subdued-looking jackass in the distance. 
The body of the hall soon became crowded al- 
most to suffocation with anxious and earnest 
men of our party, who, with breathless interest, 
awaited—like Micawber—for something to turn 
up. The scene was thrilling and impressive in 
the extreme; all seemed to be more or less af- 
fected and awed, and with the exception of the 
crowd cheering in the street, the cannon firing on 
the bridge, the ringing of bells, the whizzing of 
rockets, the scuffing and stamping of feet on 
the floor, the tittering and giggling of ladies in 
the gallery, the shouts and exploding torpedoes 
from the boys, the most profound and appalling 
stillness brooded overthescene. Presently there 
was a stir in the vicinity of the speakers’ stand, 
and a stout gentleman, with drab breeches and a 
stern c¢ e, d the rostrum. 

“ Fellow-citizens,” he began, amid great cheer- 
ing, “coming among you as I do upon this great 
occasion (applause), I consider it my duty, as 
well as pleasure, in consideration of the momen- 
tous, the overwhelming, the appalling—yes, gen- 
tlemen,” he continued, lowering his voice almost 
to a whisper, and shaking his fore-finger in an 
impressive manner, “I may even be permitted 
to say, the important issues that are to be pre- 
sented to us to-morrow, I consider it my duty 
(great applause), I say (deafening cheers), to 
(tremendous demonstrations of delight) present 
for your acceptance the name of the Hon. John 











Smith as president of the meeting (a perfect | Entering my room, I ran against « dilapidated 
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storm of groans, hisses, shouts and other marks 
of disapprobation, in the midst of which the 
stout gentleman, with stern breeches and drab 
countenance declares that the Hon. John Smith 
has been accepted by acclamation.) And I also 
beg, gentlemen, to propose the following named 
gentlemen for vice presidents.” Hereupon he 
proceeded to read a list of some four or five hun- 
dred names, comprising every individual voter 
in the town. Such a nomination was of course 
excessively popular, and was received with a 
great thumping of sticks upon the floor; the 
band discoursed the sweet and plaintive strains of 
“ Root, hog, or die,” and good humor prevailed. 

While matters were in this satisfactory condi- 
tion, the president was led forward to the plat- 
form. He also was a capacious and roomy gen- 
tleman, whose leading attributes were a suit of 
glossy black, and a most dignified and patriotic 
cough of an intensely union-saving description, 
which reminded one of a gentlemanly jackall 
barking after loaves and fishes. With a pro- 
found bow, he advanced to the front of the plat- 
form, drew a white cambric handkerchief once 
across his nose from left to right, and twice from 
right to left, took a swallow from a glass of wa- 
ter, stuck one hand beneath his coat tails, and 
advancing the other in a direct line toward the 
constellation Orion, he favored the assembly with 
a prehensive obeisance, taking in at one 
sweep the row of young ladies in the front gal- 
lery, whose youthful energies are devoted to the 
manufacture of cotton goods in the Pugwash 
mills, the crowd of boys near the door, and the 
free and independent electors in the body of the 
hall. This feat accomplished, he drew himself 
up to his full height and vociferated “Ahem!” 
so loudly, and with such an air of majesty and 
grandeur, that the audience with one consent 
gave him three rousing cheers. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, with a bob 
of the head toward the galleries, “ when I look 
about me upon this sea of upturned faces, and 
listen to the shouts of welcome with which you 
greet me, I can truly say, in the words of the 
immortal (applause)—yes, gentlemen, and it 
ever has been my sentiment (cheers), and may 
that dark day never arrive when I cannot lay my 


hand here and utter the same wordsi’’ iivre the 





honorable gentleman gently patted his stomicit’ 


with one hand and gazed fixedly at the hard fin- 
ish on the ceiling overhead, which position he 
maintained until silence was restored, when he 
resumed his remarks. “‘ Yes, ladies and gentle- 
men and ladies,” he continued, with much emo- 
tion, “this is the language of my heart, and it 
does me good to speak the glorious words. But 
let that pass, there are other motives of more vi- 
tal and immediate importance to claim our atten- 
tion. What, fellow-citizens, is the object of our 
gathering to-night? What is it you are fighting 
for? Why do Istand here? What am I striv- 
ing for?” 

“ Office, I reckon,” said a voice in the crowd, 
at which the fickle multitude laughed long and 
loudly ; but the eloquent speaker, without heed- 
ing the interruption, proceeded : 

“We are fighting, fellow-citizens, for a prin- 
ciple as old as—as—(‘ the hills,’ suggested some- 
body). As old,” continued the orator, “as old 
as—(‘ Methusaleh,’ ventured somebody else)—as 
old as the constitution, fellow-citizens,” said the 
speaker, with a violent gesture of triumph at 
having at length found a match in age for his 
troublesome principle, ‘for which our fathers 
fought, bled and died on the plains of Bunker 
Hill, and amid the rice swamps, piney woods 
and things of South Carolina (‘hear, hear,’) 
and shall we desert that principle? Never! 
(cries of ‘No! never!—No, sir-ee,’ etc.) No! 
fellow-citizens, we shall stick to that principle as 
long as yon glorious orb shall roll in unclouded 
splendor through the blue expanse of (tremen- 
dous cheering) no north, no south, no east, no 
west (a perfect storm of applause)—glorious 
Union—distinct like the billows, yet one as the 
sea—spirit of old Seventy-Six—Fourther July 
(symptoms of the roof coming down)—Wash- 
ington! Jefferson! Jackson! Webster! Victo- 
ry or death!” At this point the audience be- 
came perfectly frantic with patriotic enthusiasm, 
and the Hon. John Smith retired amid @ whirl- 
wind of applause. 

The Rev. Godand Mammon next took the 
stand, and plunged at once head-first into the 
middle of his argument, like a right pert shep- 
herd as he is ; but he was not permitted to pro- 
ceed. Fate was against him, and the audience 
divided. 

“ Hoo-0-00 ! ba-a-ah! hiss-ss !”” roared, growl- 
ed and whistled a group of the enemy, who had 
congregated near the door, and who were more 
than countenanced by a portion of our own 
party. 

“Put ’em out! Go on! Shame!” shouted 
the faithful, vainly endeavoring to enforce some 
silence. 

“ Fellow-citizens !”” vociferated the president. 

“ Hoo-00-00 !” roared the opposition. 

‘‘ Friends and brethren !” remonstrated the rev- 
erend personage. 

‘Hear him !” yelled the faithful. 

“‘ Hoo-00-00 !” shrieked the enemy. 

“Put them out! Clear the hall!” roared the 
indignant friends of the speaker. 

“Turn off the gas! Douse the candles!’ 
suggested the shoulder-strikers, who forthwith 
proceeded to practise what they preached, and 
in another moment the hall was a young Egypt. 

Pandemonium doubtless presented a very pret- 
ty specimen of a row when it was in full blast, 
but it was small beer to the scene that followed 
the turning down of the gas. Yells, shrieks, 
oaths and groans resounded from every corner ; 
licks and kicks were positively thrown away in 
the most lavish profusion ; seats were torn up 
and flags torn down ; hats were smashed, win- 
dows were smashed, noses were smashed, eyes 
were bunged and shins broken. With a prnise- 
worthy regard for the interest my creditors nat- 
urally take in the prolongation of my subiunary 
existence, I made a rush for the door. As I 
emerged upon the street, I perceived that a simi- 
lar performance was being enacted at the rival 
head. quarters opposite. Having no desire to in- 
crease my experience, I made a break for home. 


” 





figure in a shocking bad hat, a muddy and tat- 
tered coat, and worse countenance. 

“Ts that you, Tompkins?’ I asked, in some 
doubt as to the identity of the individual. 

“ Wall ’tis, hoss,”’ he replied, in a thick and 
unnatural tone. “All’s right, old feller—the 
Union’s saved, and I saved it—I did!” 

“Well, if that’s the case, go to-bed,” I re- 
turned, giving him a push towards his couch. 

“Go ter bed, hey? What's bed to do with it? 
I tell yer it’s all right—the Union’s saved. Bill 
Butcher saved it with a big club—he did.” 

With no little difficulty, I managed to get 
Tompkins to-bed and asleep, though for several 
hours he continued at short intervals to start up 
with the declaration that “’Twas all right, the 
Union was saved,” and express his earnest de- 
sire to go out on the street and save it over again. 
Having finally convinced him that such a pro- 
ceeding would be merely a work of supereroga- 
tion, I hopped into my own bed, coiled myself 
up into the form of a letter Z, and pulling the 
clothes over my head, dropped peacefully to 
sleep, with the soothing consciousness of having 
done all a man ought for his country. 

i a 
A HAY-FIELD ANECDOTE, 

That is a good story, which may have been 
heard in more than one Yankee hay-tield this 
summer. We heard it one day when on a visit 
in the country, we went out to show some men 
how to “pitch.” We had failed, and wilted 
down under a haycock, and lay flushed, and fan- 
ning the glow and sweat of our features in a 
comfortable position, when one of the jolly hay- 
makers related the anecdote of the old man who 
was always bragging how folks used to work in 
his younger days, and challenged his two sons 
together to pitch on a load of hay as fast as he 
could load it. 

‘The challenge was accepted, and the hay wag- 
on driven round, and the trial commenced. For 
some time the man held his own very creditably, 
calling out, tauntingly, ‘‘ More hay! more hay!’ 
Thicker and faster it came, whole haycocks at a 
time, cloud after cloud, overwhelming. The 
old mangvas nearly covered up, still he kept 
crying “ More hay! more hay!” until, struggling 
to keep on the top of the disordered and 1il-ar- 
ranged heap, it began first wo roll, then to slide, 
and at last off it went from the wagon, and the 
old man with it. 

“What are you down here for?” cried the 
boys. 

‘I came down after hay!” answered the old 
man, stoutly. 

Which was a literal fact; he had come down 
after half a wagon load, which had to be pitched 
on again rather more deliberately.—Journal. 





THE HISTORY OF BUTTER. 


From the various statements in history, it may 
be sately concluded that the discovery of butter 
is attributable neither to the Greeks nor Romans, 
but that the former were made acquainted with 
it by the Scythians, hracians and Phrygians, 
and the latter by the people of Germany. It 
appears, says Beckman, that when they had 
learned the art of making it, they employed it 
only as an ointment in their baths, and particu- 
larly as a medicine. It is never mentioned by 
Galen and others as food, though they have 
spoken of it as applicable to other purposes. 
No notice is taken of it by Apicius, nor is there 
anything said in that respect by the authors who 
treat on agriculture, though they have given ac- 
curate information regarding milk, cheese and 
oil. This may be easily accounted for by the 
fact that the ancients were entirely accustomed 
to the use of good oil. In like manner, butter 
is very little employed at the present day in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the southern parts of 
France, but is sold in the apothecaries’ shops for 
medical purposes. During the ages of pagan- 
ism, butter appears to have been very scarce ; 
nrention is made by historians of a present of 
butter so large that a man could not carry it, 
and which was considered a very respectable 
gift.—Farmer’s Magazine. 





ANOTHER FASHIONABLE ABOMINATION, 


The use of belladonna is now unblushingly ad- 
vertised to “give brilliancy, Vivacity, and the 
power of fascination to the eye.” The announce- 
ment is heralded by a putf about its use by ‘the 
ladies of Asia”—in harems and elsewhere— 
which argument would be as appropriate, with a 
slight geographical alteration, should any enter- 
pnising jeweller seek to introduce the wearing of 
rings through the nose. ‘Lhe “brilliant eye” 
being due to the influence of belladonna in con- 
tracting the iris, and the enlarged pupil forming 
a@ greater contrast to the white of the sclerotic 
while it allowed a larger field for the reflection 
of light from the lens, would necessarily require 
a strong light for the development of its bril- 
liancy and powers of fascination. And a strong 
light, with a paralyzed iris and an enlarged pu- 
Pit, so sue best conceivable way to weaken and 
destroy the delicately beautiful ‘action of the or- 
gan of sight. The brilliant eye would as surely 
be followed by dimness of sight and blindness, 
as the sunlight gives place to the nivhtshade.— 

nce, 





= 
INGENUITY OF THE WASP, 


As Dr. Darwin was walking one day in his 
garden, he perceived a wasp upon the gravel 
walk with a large fly, nearly as big as itself, 
which it had caught. Kneeling down, he dis- 
tinctly saw it cut off the head and abdomen, and 
then taking up with his feet the trank or middle 
portion of the body, to which the wings remain- 
ed attached, fly away; but a breeze of wind, act- 
ing on the wings of the fly, turned round the 
wasp with its burden, and impeded its progress. 
Upon this it alighted again on the gravel walk, 
deliberately sawed off first one wing, and then 
the other, and having thus removed the cause of 
its embarrasement, flew off with his booty. 


toes 


WHAT IS HIS NAME? 


“T know @ great overgrown, first-rate man in 
this place,” writes a correspondent, “engaged in 
the mercantile business, who is much troubled 
to recollect Bames, and why, one morning, with 
pencil in hand, and = behind his ear, called 
out to his partner, ‘ Billy, what is John Suppie- 
beam’s first mame” And he never discovered 
his mistake till he began to write it, when he for- 
got the last name; and with the same uncon- 
sciousness, Bang Out: ‘Excuse me, Billy, but I 
have forgot Jonn Supplebeam’s last name now!’ 
The roar of laughter which ensued restored his 
memory.” —Philadelph ia Ledger. 


> 
DISTRESS. 


Horace Smith says that distress, even when 
positive or superlative, is still only comparative. 
As an illustration of thie idea, he relates the fol- 
lowing conversation: ‘Such is the pressure of 
the times in our town,” said a Birmingham man- 
ufacturer to his agent in London, ‘tha: we have 
good workmen who will get up the inside of a 
watch for eighteen shillings.” “Pooh! that is 
nothing compared to Londen,” replied his friend, 
“we have boys bere who will get up the imude 
of a chimney for sixpence !” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
SPIRIT WHISPERS, 


SY L A. COOPmAN 


Wioter winds arownd me biew, 
Through the lanes aod drifted evee, 
Olad in beegary, I go 
All alone 
* Net alone 
God ls ever pear his own 


Once she lowed me she whe bore 
This frail form from door te deer; 
But in death she'll love ne more 
Nevermore! 
* Brermere— 
Thee an angel doth adore " 


Ah, the friends in life's bright more 
Coldly turn away in scorn ; 
And I wander op foriorn, 
None to love 
“ All to love 
All the holy saints above.” 


Rich and proud the work! goes by, 
Needing not my starving ery, 
Leaving me alone to dic 
Not a friend! 
* Yea, a friend, 
In whose breast ali virtues blend.” 
Louder blows the wintry storm, 
Colder grows this fragile form, 
And no home to keep me warm 
Not a home! 
* Yea, a home, 
One where anguish cannot come."’ 


Ah, ‘tle done! Barth fides away, 
And my lips no more will pray; 
A poor beggar child, I lay 
Down to die 
* Not to die, 
Bat to sieep, and wake on high."’ 


— oom _ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


VILLAGE GOSSIP. 
BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


Tue Blandford stage took me down, on one of 
the hottest days of a hot July. My travelling 
equipments consisted of a palette, a few paints, 
and a small portmanteau, containing merely a 
change of clothes. One or two pocket volumes 
completed my “ belongings.” 

As I left the dusty, crowded city, and came 

gradually upon cultivated fields, rich pastures 
and green lanes, shaded by overarching trees, 1 
blessed the delicious coolness that stole over me, 
in contrast with the scorching heat I had been 
experiencing. Soon we entered a pine forest, 
where little streamlets were glittering like silver 
threads, among the moss-covered roots of the 
trees. 
I abandoned myself to the peaceful scene 
around me, and forgot, for a little while, that I 
was @ poor, nameless artist, without friends, 
wealth or position; that I had been forbidden 
the house of the wealthy Mr, Severns, because 
he thought that I was too attentive to his homely, 
red haired daughter, when I had only pitied her 
for being neglected, and tred to make up to her 
for the desertion which the poor girl was always 
experiencing from others. 1 believe that I felt as 
happy and contented on that day, riding in a 
clumsy and half broken down, rickety stagecoach, 
as Mr. Severns in his well appointed carriage. 

I arrived at sunset. I knew the place well, 
and had passed two or three summers there be- 
fore. Farmer Manners was expecting me, for | 
had written for my old room to be reserved for 
me, and I would be down on Saturday. Mrs. 
Manners was waiting tea, and after I had brushed 
off the dust, we sat down to a delicious supper of 
fresh trout, cream-cakes and berries. 

The July moon was shining brightly through 
the openings in the maples before my window, a 
delightful sound of ranning waters was in my 
ear a8 L lay down on a bed fragrant with rose 
leaves and lavender, and I began to think that 
after all, the country was the only place fit to 
live in. 1 went to sleep with the delightful con- 
sciousness that I was to enjoy it for three months 
to come. 

Sunday, July 5.—I rose this morning refresh- 
ed and happy, and accompanied the farmer in a 
walk through his grounds. Higis no modern 
mode! farm, with upstart pretensions to perfection, 
but a plain, old-fashioned country place, under 
good cultivation, and richly repaying all the , 
labor he had bestowed upon it. He showed me 
his waving cornfields, and the noble herd of cattle 
which were browsing on the rich pasturage, with 
evident satisfaction. 

The farmer has no children, no tie except his 
good wife, and has often intimated that I should 
be their heir. I love them both too well, to wish 
for the accomplishment of their generous purpose. 
I saved Mrs. Manners from the fary of a mad 
dog, the first summer that I spent here, by shoot 
ing the animal dead on the spot, when he was 
only a few paces from her ; and since then, I 
have been all in all to them both. They urge 
me to live here the year round; but my arthet life 
would never grow here. After a dozen pretty 
sketches of this quiet scenery, my work would be 
done. No, I must go to other lands and paint 
other and wilder scenes than the little village of 
Blandford can afford me. And yet, when |] 
think and feel what a balble fame often becomes, 
L almost wish to sit down in just such « quiet spot 
of earth, “the few beloved —the one adored,” per 
haps to share it with me, and not even hear the 
distant hum of the great world without Ah, 
Herbert Stanton! thou wert ever a dreamer, and 
will be so, as long as thy foot shall press thie 
mortal shore. The one adored! I wonder who 
that is to be? Not Jaliet Severus, though every 
red hair were a chain of red gold! No—but 
perhaps my Psyche might come to me without 
seeking—some being of a pare and delicate spirit, 
who would be careless of my poverty, and love 
me better that I was all unshackelled by the 
trappings of wealth and fashion. 

Evening —I went to the quaint olf chareb, all 
day, with my good friends, as is my usual cus 
tom here The gray-haired minister, Mr 
Wheatley, came down from the palpit, after ser 
vice, weleome me, and his prevy dnoghter 
seemed very glad to see me again. Indeed, I 
found myself greeved by all as an old friewd. 1 
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Entering my room, I ran against a dilapidated 
figure in a shocking bad hat, a muddy and tat- 
tered coat, and worse countenance. 

“Ts that you, Tompkins?” I asked, in some 
doubt as to the identity of the individual. 

“ Wall ’tis, hoss,” he replied, in a thick and 
unnatural tone. “All’s right, old feller—the 
Union’s saved, and I saved it—I did!” 

“Well, if that’s the case, go to-bed,” I re- 
turned, giving him a push towards his couch. 

“Go ter bed, hey? What’s bed to do with it? 
I tell yer it’s all right—the Union’s saved. Bill 
Butcher saved it with a big club—he did.” 

With no little difficulty, I managed to get 


Tompkins to-bed and asleep, though for several 


hours he continued at short intervals to start up 
with the declaration that “’T was all right, the 
Union was saved,” and express his earnest de- 


| sire to go out on the street and save it over again, 








Having finally convinced him that such a pro- 
ceeding would be merely a work of supereroga- 
tion, I hopped into my own bed, coiled myself 
up into the form of a letter Z, and pulling the 
clothes over my head, dropped peacefully to 
sleep, with the soothing consciousness of having 
done all a man ought for his country. 





A HAY-FIELD ANECDOTE, 


That is a good story, which may have been 
heard in more thanone Yankee hay-field this 
summer. We heard it one day when on a visit 
in the country, we went out to show some men 
how to “pitch.” We had failed, and wilted 
down under a haycock, and lay flushed, and fan- 
ning the glow and sweat of our features in a 
comfortable position, when one of the jolly hay- 
makers related the anecdote of the old man who 
was always bragging how folks used to work in 
his younger days, and challenged his two sons 
together to pitch on a load of hay as fast as he 
could load it. \ 

The challenge was accepted, and the hay wag- 
on driven round, and the trial commenced. For 
some time the man held his own very creditably, 
calling out, tauntingly, “More hay! more hay!” 
Thicker and faster it came, whole haycocks at a 
time, cloud after cloud, overwhelming. The 
old mangvas nearly covered up, still he kept 
crying “ More hay! more hay!” until, struggling 
to keep on the top of the disordered and uil-ar- 
ranged heap, it began first to roll, then to slide, 
and at last off it went from the wagon, and the 
old man with it. 

“What are you down here for?” cried the 
boys. 

“I came down after hay !” answered the old 
man, stoutly. 

Which was a literal fact; he had come down 
after half a wagon load, which had to be pitched 
on again rather more deliberately.—Journal. 





THE HISTORY OF BUTTER, 


From the various statements in history, it may 
be safely concluded that the discovery of butter 
is attributable neither to the Greeks nor Romans, 
but that the former were made acquainted with 


' it by the Scythians, Thracians and Phrygians, 


and the latter by the people of Germany. It 
appears, says Beckman, that when they had 
learned the art of making it, they employed it 


' only as an ointment in their baths, and particu- 


larly as @ medicine. It is never mentioned by 
Gatien and others as food, though they have 
spoken of it as applicable to other purposes. 
No notice is taken of it by Apicius, nor is there 
anything said in that respect by the authors who 
treat on agriculture, though they have given ac- 
curate information regarding milk, cheese and 
oul. This may be easily accounted for by the 
fact that the ancients were entirely accustomed 
to the use of good oil. In like manner, butter 
is very little employed at the present day in 


| Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the southern parts of 


France, but is sold in the apothecaries’ shops for 
medical purposes. During the ages of pagan- 
ism, butter appears to have been very scarce ; 
nrention is made by historians of a present of 
butter so large that a man could not carry it, 
and which was considered a very respectable 
gift.—Farmer’s Magazine. 





ANOTHER FASHIONABLE ABOMINATION, 


The use of belladonna is now unblushingly ad- 
vertised to “give brilliancy, Vivacity, and the 
power of fascination to the eye.” The announce- 
ment is heralded by a puff about its use by “the 
ladies of Asia”—in harems and elsewnere— 
which argument would be as appropriate, with a 
slight geographical alteration, should any enter- 
prising jeweller seek to introduce the wearing of 
rings through the nose. ‘he “brilliant eye” 
being due to the influence of belladonna in con- 
tracting the iris, and the enlarged pupil forming 
& greater contrast to the white of the sclerotic, 
while it allowed a larger field for the reflection 
of light from the lens, would necessarily require 
a strong light for the development of its bril- 
liancy and powers of fascination. And a strong 


_ light, with a paralyzed iris and an enlarged pu- 


, which it had caught. 


pu, is the best conceivable way to weaken and 
destroy the delicately beautiful ‘action of the or- 
gan of sight. The brilliant eye would as surely 
be followed by dimness of sight and blindness, 
as the sunlight gives place to the nightshade.— 
Lancet, 





INGENUITY OF THE WASP, 

As Dr. Darwin was walking one day in his 
garden, he perceived a wasp upon the gravel 
walk with a large fly, nearly as big as itself, 
y Kneeling down, he dis- 
tinctly saw it cut off the head and abdomen, and 
then taking up with his feet the trunk or middle 
portion of the body, to which the wings remain- 
ed attached, fly away; but a breeze of wind, act- 
ing on the wings of the fly, turned round the 
wasp with its burden, and impeded its progress. 
Upon this it alighted again on the gravel walk, 
deliberately sawed off first one wing, and then 
the other, and having thus removed the cause of 
its embarrassment, tlew off with his booty. 





WHAT IS HIS NAME? 


“T know a great overgrown, first-rate man in 
this place,” writes a correspondent, “engaged in 
the mercantile business, who is much troubled 
to recollect names, and who, one morning, with 
pencil in hand, and oT behind his ear, called 
out to his partner, ‘ Billy, what is John Supple- 
beam’s first name?” And he never discovered 
his mistake till he began to write it, when he for- 
got the last mame; and with the same uncon- 
sclousmess, Sang Out: ‘Excuse me, Billy, but I 
have forgot Jonn Supplebeam’s last name now!’ 
The roar of laughter which ensued restored his 
memory.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 





DISTRESS, 


Horace Smith says that distress, even when 
sitive or superlative, is still only comparative. 
-As an illustration of this idea, he relates the fol- 
owing conversation: ‘Such is the pressure of 

1¢@ times in our town,” said a Birmingham man- 
:facturer to his agent in London, “that we have 
:ood workmen who will get up the inside of a 
vateh for eighteen shillings.” “Pooh! that is 
othing compased to London,” replied his friend, 
‘we have boys here who will get up the inside 
f a chimuey for sixpence !” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SPIRIT WHISPERS, 


BY L. R. GOODMAN. 
Winter winds around me blow, 
Through the lanes and drifted mnow, 
Olad in beegary, I go 
All albne. 
** Not alone— 
God is ever near his own.” 


Once she loved me—she who bore 
This frail form from door to door; 
But in death she'll love ne more— 
Nevermore! 
‘“ Evermore— 
Thee an angel doth adore.” 


Ah, the friends in life’s bright morn 
Coldly turn away in scorn; 
And I wander on forlorn, 
None to love. 
* All to love— 
All the holy saints above.” 


Rich and proud the world goes by, 
Heeding not my starving cry, 
Leaving me alone to die— 
Not a friend! 
“Yes, a friend, 
In whose breast all virtues blend.” 


Louder blows the wintry storm, 
Colder grows this fragile form, 
And no home to keep me warm— 
Not a home! 
* Yes, a home, 
One where anguish cannot come.” 


Ah, ’tis done! Earth fades away, 
And my lips no more will pray; 
A poor beggar child, I lay 
Down to die. 
* Not to die, 
Bat to sleep, and wake on high.” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 





Tue Blandford stage took me down, on one of 
the hottest days of a hot July. My travelling 
equipments consisted of a palette, a few paints, 
and a small portmanteau, containing merely a 
change of clothes. One or two pocket volumes 
completed my “ belongings.” 

As I left the dusty, crowded city, and came 

gradually upon cultivated fields, rich pastures 
and green lanes, shaded by overarching trees, I 
blessed the delicious coolness that stole over me, 
in contrast with the scorching heat I had been 
experiencing. Soon we entered a pine forest, 
where little streamlets were glittering like silver 
threads, among the moss-covered roots of the 
trees. 
I abandoned myself to the peaceful scene 
around me, and forgot, for a little while, that I 
was a poor, nameless artist, without friends, 
wealth or position; that I had been forbidden 
the house of the wealthy Mr. Severns, because 
he thought that I was too attentive to his homely, 
red haired daughter, when I had only pitied her 
for being neglected, and tried to make up to her 
for the desertion which the poor girl was always 
experiencing from others. 1 believe that I felt as 
happy and contented on that day, riding in a 
clumsy and half broken down, rickety stagecoach, 
as Mr. Severns in his well appointed carriage. 

I arrived at sunset. I knew the place well, 
and had passed two or three summers there be- 
fore. Farmer Manners was expecting me, for I 
had written for my old room to be reserved for 
me, and I would be down on Saturday. Mrs. 
Manners was waiting tea, and after I had brushed 
off the dust, we sat down to a delicious supper of 
fresh trout, cream-cakes and berries. 

The July moon was shining brightly through 
the openings in the maples before my window, a 
delightful sound of running waters was in my 
ear as 1 lay down on a bed fragrant with rose 
leaves and lavender, and I began to think that 
after all, the country was the only place fit to 
live in. I went to sleep with the delightful con- 
sciousuess that I was to enjoy it for three months 
to come. 

Sunday, July 5.—I rose this morning refresh- 
ed and happy, and accompanied the farmer in a 
walk through his grounds. Hisis no modern 
mode! farm, with upstart pretensions to perfection, 
but a plain, old-fashioned country place, under 
good cultivation, and richly repaying all the 
labor he had bestowed upon it. He showed me 
his waving cornfields, and the noble herd of cattle 
which were browsing on the rich pasturage, with 
evident satisfaction. 

The farmer has no children, no tie except his 
good wife, and has often intimated that I should 
be their heir. I love them both too well, to wish 
for the accomplishment of their generous purpose. 
I saved Mrs. Manners from the fury of a mad 
dog, the first summer that I spent here, by shoot- 
ing the animal dead on the spot, when he was 
only a few paces from her; and since then, I 
have been allin all to them both. They urge 
me to live here the yearround; but my artist life 
would never grow here. After a dozen pretty 
sketches of this quiet scenery, my work would be 
done. No, I must go to other lands and paint 
other and wilder scenes than the little village of 
Blandford can afford me. And yet, when I 
think and feel what a bubble fame often becomes, 
I almost wish to sit down in just such a quiet spot 
of earth, “the few beloved—the one adored,” per- 
haps to share it with me, and not even hear the 
distant hum of the great world without. Ah, 
Herbert Stanton! thou wert ever a dreamer, and 
will be so, as long as thy foot shall press this 
mortal shore. The one adored! I wonder who 
that is to be? Not Jaliet Severns, though every 
red hair were a chain of red gold! No—but 
perhaps my Psyche might come to me without 
seeking—some being of a pure and delicate spirit, 
who would be careless of my poverty, and love 
me better that I was all unshackelled by the 
trappings of wealth and fashion. 

Evening.—I went to the quaint old church, all 
day, with my good friends, as is my usual cus- 
tom here. The gray-haired minister, Mr. 
Wheatley, came down from the pulpit, after ser- 
vice, to welcome me, and his pretty daughter 
seemed very glad to see me again. Indeed, I 
found myself greeted by ali 2s an old friend. I 





love the hearty hospitality and simple carnest- 
ness of these people. 

Yes, they all looked familiar, save one. I 
wonder what feeling it is that prevents me from 


asking who was the lady in the corner pew, | 


nearest the pulpit! Ican see her now, as she sat 
there, quietly listening to the preacher, with her 
face scarcely visible through her mourning veil, 
and her eyes hidden by her white, ungloved 
hand pressed over them, as if to keep back the 
tears. I noticed her too, when she left the church, 
speaking to no one, and hastily walking up the 
road that leads only to an old, decayed house and 
garden which figure in several of my sketches. 
I must go up to-morrow, and see if the romantic 
old place is still the same. 

Monday.—I took my drawing materials to-day, 
and wandered off to the old Glen House, as they 
call it here. It was ever a favorite haunt of 
mine. The house has been deserted for years, 
there beirg some unwillingness to inhabit it on 
account of its lonely situation. I have visited it 
at all times, from early morning to midnight. 
All the accessories of romance are around it; 
the wild glen from which it has its name, the 
sparkling river on whose banks it stands, and the 
beautiful little dell beyond; while behind it, 
rises a mountain which still bears its unpro- 
nounceable Indian name. 

The house itself looks almost like a Dutch 
cottage, with its rude gables and wide stoop; 
but in summer it is so mantled by luxuriant 
vines, that its deformities are all concealed. 
Wild roses grow in profusion about its walls, 
and the graceful clusters of the barberry hang 
thickly over the sterile part of the soil, avoiding 
the more cultivated and richer ground. Birds 
and squirrels live here unmolested among the 
fine old trees, and the place has altogether an air 
of Sabbath stillness and repose. 

As I saw no trace or indication of its being in- 
habited, I continued to approach the house, and 
seat myself on a rude stone bench, which I had 
always occupied when arranging my materials 
for drawing. I had been there but a few mo- 
ments, when I heard a low, sweet voice singing : 

‘* Tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain! 
Can those who have loved forget? 
We call—and they answer not again— 

Do they love—do they love us yet?” 

I listened for more, but the singer was evidently 
going away into some distant part of the house, 
for the last words had a faint, retreating sound. 
Presently the door opened, and a lady came out 
dressed in black, and dered down d 
the river. I knew it was the same that I had 
seen in church. She did not observe me until 
she came back, which she soon did, with some 
roses and sweetbrier in her hands. She started 
on seeing a stranger, but I suppose my occupa- 
tion re-assured her, for she courteously invited 
me into the house, as the sun was now hot and 
oppressive. 

“You can get good views from the upper win- 
dows,” she said, ‘and you need not hesitate to 
go all over the house if you wish.” 

I suppose that I looked surprised at her 
willingness to admit a stranger so readily into 
her house. She remarked this and blushed. 

“I saw Mr. Wheatley’s greeting to you at 
church, yesterday,” she said, ‘“‘and that was 
sufficient ground for me to offer you shelter 
from the scorching sun, and facilities for pursuing 
your art.” 

I thanked her, and entered the house. The 
low, wide rooms looked enchantingly cool, with 
their bare white floors, and the wealth of green 
boughs that adorned them; while the sun was 
excluded wholly by large, flowering plants that 
filled the narrow windows, as well as by the 
climbing woodbine outside. Water from the 
spring which bubbled up near the house, and 
fragrant strawberries covered with rich cream, 
were set before me, and then, with a facility most 
marvellous for our very recent acquaintance, we 
fell into conversation, beginning with my art for 
a subject, and taking a wide range over poetry, 
music and sculpture. In one particular, my new 
friend had the advantage of me. She had trav- 
elled, and had gathered fresh accessions to her 
natural good taste, at the very fountain head of 





In the course of conversation, she named her 
husband, and on my expressing interest, she re- 
lated to me his death, and her subsequent desire 
for a quiet and solitary life. 

“This lonely situation attracted and pleased 
me, and I came here to spend the summer at 
least, if not longer time.” 

“ You will not surely stay here alone through 
the winter?” I said. “Ido not think it safe, so 
far from the village.” 

“No, not alone; but I have a young woman 
living with me, and she will be married soon, and 
is willing to remain here with her husband, who 
is also my hired ‘help.’” 

I do not know why I should have felt such 
a thrill of satisfaction when I heard her arrange- 
ments for remaining in this wild place ; but after 
I knew that she was to be protected and cared 
for here, I was rejoiced that she was not going 
back into society to be sought and admired. 

I did not leave her until nearly noon, and I 
bore away with me an invitation to go there 
again. WontIgo? Ha! Herbert Stanton, the 
dreamer again! There you go into dream-land, 
with Agatha Hamilton by your side. 

You will wonder how I found out her name. 
It was written in a large, elegant hand, in a book 
upon the table, “ Agatha Hamilton, from her 
husband,”’ and moreover, she dropped her hand- 
kerchief when she left the room, and the same 
name nestled prettily in one corner on a scroll 
borne by two doves. 

Tuesday.—I did not mean to go to-day, but 
my feet involuntarily turn to the mountain path. 
Farmer Manners thinks me unusually devoted to 
my profession, and wonders why I do not give it 
up fora while. His good wife is afraid I am 
getting low-spirited, rambling round by myself. 
I must stay away from Glen House to-morrow. 

Sunday.—I did not stay away that day nor 
the next; and, on Friday, we had a rare sail on 
the river—Agatha and I—I wont call her Mrs. 
Hamilton; it seems absurd to do 80, when she 
looks so young and childlike. She is very beau- 
tifal—not from any symmetry of featares, or 
beanty of complexion, but from the beautiful ex- 





pression that lights up her face, which, in repose, | 


is merely good-looking, not handsome, she has 
clear gray eyes, and further than that I will not 
describe her. I hate these anatomical descrip- 
tions of women! I do not judge them by their 
physical, but their mental powers. A woman 


like Agatha Hamilton could afford to be ugly. 





She did not look at me at church, to-day. I 
tried once to catch her eye when Mr. Wheatley 
was pouring out some of his touchingly simple 
words ; but her eyes were fixed on him, and I 
did not seek it again. It did not displease me 
that she was too devotional to heed me. I waited 
on her home, however, and had the pleasure ef 
hearing some animadversions upon the same, 
just behind me, by a trio of silly girls, headed by 
one abominable old maid. 

After tea to-night, my dear old friend, Mrs. 
Manners called me aside, and asking my pardon 
for her interference, told me that there was a 
great deal of talk in the parish, relative to Mrs. 
Hamilton ; that the villagers thought it very 
strange that she should live in such a broken 
down and secluded old place ; and that she had 
heard hints about my visiting her that made her 
very unhappy, very much so indeed, and would 
I please to break off from the Glen House 
directly. 

I laid my hand coaxingly on the old lady’s 
arm, and related to her how our acquaintance 
commenced, assured her that Mrs. Hamilton was 
a perfect lady, and a great deal better than those 
who slandered her; and when I convinced her 
of this, I begged her to show that she was con- 
vinced, by walking up to see her with me the 
next afternoon, and inviting her to take tea with 


r. 

. “Ah, Mr. Stanton,” she said, ‘ nobody can 
resist you when you plead so well. You should 
have been a lawyer ; and Mr. Manners often says 
it is a pity you had not studied law.” 

Mr. Manners was her oracle upon all points, 
and she consulted him whether or not she should 
go up to see Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Go! certainly! why not? Poor, pretty 
creature! Why haven’t you done so before ? 
Yes, and make her welcome to come here every 
day.” 

“ Then you don’t believe what Martha Brown 
says about her never being married, and passing 
herself off for a widow, do you, Mr. Manners ?” 

“Lord bless you, Alice, if you are going to 
believe what women say about each other, you 
will have enough to do—especially such women 
as Martha Brown and that set. Yes, make her 
come down to tea, and ask Mr. Wheatley and 
his daughters, too, and then the gossips would 
have more to talk about.” And the good old 
man laughed and chuckled at the thought of 
“ making a fuss,” as he called it. ' 

Monday night.—I have just returned from go- 
ing home with Agatha. Mrs. Manners went 
with me, and we walked down together to Mr. 
Wheatley’s, where he and his daughters joined 
us in our walk, and all passed a pleasant evening 
with our hospitable friends. They were all de- 
lighted with Mrs. Hamilton, and the minisger in- 
vited her to meet us at his house on Wednesday, 
topass theday. Poor Miss Martha! the measure 
of her disgust will be full. 

Wednesday.—This was the day on which we 
were to have visited the Wheatleys. Ah, how 
little ean we plan fur even a day’s enjoyment! 
On Tuesday, a lady arrived from Stafford, where 
Mrs. Hamilton, or Agatha Reed, as she calls her, 
formerly lived, and corroborated to the minds of 
many of the villagers, the story that Miss Martha 
circulated. She declares that there was some- 
thing very mysterious in her always; that she 
disappeared suddenly from town with Charles 
Hamilton, but that no one thought they were 
really married. I am too much excited to write. 

Sunday.—Mr. Wheatley thoughtit his duty to 
go immediately to Mrs. Hamilton, and acquaint 
her with these reports. Her anguish was so 
great that he regretted telling her, and begged 
her to come down next day as if nothing had 
occurred ‘No indeed! she would never go 
out again while such reports existed. It was 
frightful,” she said, “to circulate them, now that 
poor Charles was gone where he could never 
protect her again from such injustice.” 

She resolutely closed her doors for several days 
against us all,except Mrs. Manners. Every day, 
as soon as breakfast was over, the old lady donned 
bonnet and shawl, and forbidding me to follow 
her, would take her way to Glen House. Miss 
Martha called every day, and was in agonies to 
find out where Mrs. Manners was gone. 

‘I think she has stepped over to see Mrs. 
Hamilton,” said I, mischievously on the third 
time of her calling. 

‘Indeed !” she exclaimed, her lips pursed up 
with spite, “ well, 7 don’t visit such people.” 

“Of course not, Miss Martha,” I answered, 
“ no one would suspect you of doing so.” 

She looked at me doubtfully, as ifnot knowing 
how to take my meaning. At length she said: 

“Mr. Stanton, you are a friend to Mrs. Man- 
ners, and you ought to warn her against visiting 
Mrs. Hamilton.” 

I burst into a laugh which disconcerted the old 
spinster. 

“T certainly will tell her what you say, but I 
really do not think there would be any danger in 
any person’s visiting her. Mrs. Hamilton seems 
perfectly quiet now. If she has any outbreaks, 
Mrs. Manners will be sure to let you know.” 

I saw that she was completely mystified, and 
took her leave, with a somewhat sullen air. 

“ Where is Mr. Manners, Kitty?” I asked, 
of the presiding priestess of my landlady’s kitchen. 

“ Share, it’s out of town he’s gone, in a horse 
and shay, airly this mornin’. Ihearn him say 
he’d not be back till the aivening.” 

Mrs. Manners returned to tea, but she evaded 
every question I asked her. 

“Never mind,” said I, at last, “I will go and 
see her.” 

“Not now, Mr. Stanton, please not go now. 
Wait till my husband comes, and then you may 
go to see her if he brings the right news, or else 
you will stay away forever.” 

Pretty strong talking for the dear old lady, I 
thought, but I had trust enough in her to obey 
her, and I sat down to wait for Mr. Manners. 
He rode into the yard, just at ten o'clock. 
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We could not tell by his impenetrable counte- 
mance whether his news was good or bad. He 
was nota man to be hurried into telling anything 
before he was ready, so he put up his “ horse and 
shay,’’ as Kitty called it, took off bis boots, and 
sat down to tea, before he gave any intimation 
that he had anything to tell. At last he took a 
crumpled piece of paper from his pocket, and an 
old newspaper, and tossed them towards me. I 
read on one the certificate of marriage between 
Charles Hamilton and Agatha Reed ; and in the 
other the death of Mr. Hamilton, stating also, 
that “he left a wife te mourn his loss.” 

“ Well,” said I, calmly, “‘ what good will this 
do? It does not convince you nor me, for we 
did not need it.” 

“ Wait and see the good it will do,” he an- 
swered, rubbing his hands. ‘ Wait and see.” 

The next morning, the old man walked ap to 
the Glen House, declining the company of either 
his wife or myself. When he came down, he 
passed an hour with his good pastor. Before 
noon, we found that the whole parish had been 
invited to the minister’s for the next afternoon, 
and I was about to refuse going, but Mr. Man- 
ners urged me so earnestly that I agreed to go 
with him, at least in the evening. 

lwent. The whole village was there before 
me, and after the first confusion of such a crowd 
was over, I saw Agatha, looking very pale, but 
very calm, seated between the minister's two 
daughters. Miss Martha sat near, and watched 
every motion, while her ears caught every word. 
When at length, the minister rose and stood in 
the centre of the room, all was hushed and silent, 
each one supposing that he was about to pray. 
He drew some folded papers from his vest, and 
remarking that he was about to perform an act 
of justice to one of the company ; he had decided 
to do it in presence of them all, in order that all 
might have an opportunity to rejoice at the inno- 
cence of an injured party; he read the marriage 
certificate, and the notice of Charles Hamilton’s 
death. I looked towards Miss Martha; she 
was crimson with excitement. The Stafford 
lady was there tov, with the friends whom she 
was visiting. She too looked troubled and con- 
fused. Many of those present went up to Mrs. 
Hamilton, grasping her hand, and some asked 
her pardon for listening to the village gossip. 
By some, it never was believed, and they had 
nothing to do but to congratulate her, until, un- 
able longer to bear the scene, she retired. You 
may believe that she didn’t go alone ! 

August 15.—We have been very busy, fitting 
up the Glen House. Al! our new furniture and 
conveniences are the gift of Mr. Manners. 

‘Bless you, Herbert,” he said, when I tried 
to thank him, “you would have had it when 
Alice and I were gone; and we want to see you 
enjoy it before we go!” 

We shall make a perfect little paradise of it, I 
think. Agatha looks very happy, and now that 
she has left off her sombre dress, is positively 
handsome. 





PARISIAN LIFE, 


The fashionable clubs of Paris have been 
thrown into some excitement by the publication 
in the morning papers, of the names of the most 
popular dandies of Paris, with their debts, which 
are to be put up at auction and sold to the high- 
est bidder. It looked at first like asort of “ black 
list,” and nothing was talked of but horsewhip- 
ping the impertinent scoundrels who asked for 
money which was owing to them! Bat it soon 
appeared that this publication was a matter of 
form consequent on the dissolution of a partner- 
ship, all the unpaid bills being sold at auction. 
It created a great deal of astonishment that such 
names should be found with such bills ; for men 
reputed to have large fortunes were found to 
have bills of seven and eight years standing un- 
paid! There are some strange secrets in rich 
men’s lives! Some time ago 1 was discovered 
that a fashionable nobleman in England had not 
paid his butcher’s bill for twenty-tive years, another 
wealthy man had paid his servants no wages for 
twelve years ; and we have seen young men of 
fortune, with fine turnouts—unpaid for ; admir- 
able horses—unpaid for ; fine furniture—unpaid 
for; fine clothes—unpaid for! ‘Time flies by 
with its accustomed speed ; bulks increase new 
items and interest ; settling day comes ; the young 
man tinds his patrimony exhausied ; he spends 
his last Napoleon in a tine dinner at the Cafe de 
Paris, and quietly leaps, after midnight, from the 
Point Neuf, or blows cut his brains in a secluded 
lane of the Bois de Bologne. That's lite in 
Paris.— Merchant's Magazine. 





PREACHING VS. PRACTICE, 


It is related of Benjamin Franklin, that he 
formed a resolution never to give anything to a 
begging clergyman, and on one occasion went to 
hear the renowned Whitfie!4 rreach a charity 
sermon, with that resolution firmly fixed on his 
mind ; but after listening to him for some time, 
he concluded that, as the object for which he was 
pleading was a good one, he would give the cop- 
pers he had in his pocket. After hearing him 
some time longer, he concluded that he would 
add the silver he kad in his purse to the coppers ; 
but when the master preacher had finished his 
discourse, and the plate was handed around, 
Franklin untied his purse, and, turning it upside 
down, emptied coppers, silver, gold and all, into 
the plate. ‘The author of “ Poor Richard” was 
inconsistent with his teachings for once in his 
life, at ali events, to his own ciedit.—Fucts for 
the People. 





ANECDOTE OF JACKSON, 


While he was connected with the army, an 
officer complained to him that some of the sol- 
dicrs were making a great noise in the tent. 

** What are they doing *”’ inquired the general. 

“They are praying now, bu: they have been 
singing.” 


“ And is that a crime?”’ asked Jackson, with 
emphasis. 
“ The articles of war,” said the officer “ order 


pu h 





P for any J noise.” 

“God forbid!” replied Jackson, “ that singing 
and praying should be any unusual noise in my 
camp,” and advised the officer t join them — 
Pennsylvanian. 





DINNER OF A ROMAN EPICURE. 


A dinner given by Vitellius to his brother, 
had, says Suetonius, portions of seven thousand 
most choice birds in oué dish, and of two thou- 
sand equally choice fishes in another. There 
stood in the centre a dish, called from its enor- 
mous size, Minerva’s buckler ; and of what com- 
posed, think ye* Of the livers of scari, the 
brains of ph ts and p ks, the tongues of 

arrots, and the bellies of lamprey eels, brought 

m Carpathia and the remotest parts of Spain in 
ships of war sent out for that purpose.—A/bion. 





BALLOU’S PLCTORLAL 
Drawing-Koom Companion, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
A PAPER POR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


Great experience has enabled us to constantly 
improve and vastly beautify our favorite illum- 


, ined journal. It now stands confessedly without 


a rival in the elegance of its embellishments 
the beauty of its typography, and the interest of 
its reading columns. With a corps of over forty 
reqular contributors, it preseuts a vast and enter 
taining variety each week, with an average of 
twenty engravings in each number. Forming 
beyond a doubt, at the price for which it is offered, 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 
Below we give a few hastily selected notices of 


this work from those who are good judyes. We 


| ; Al ; 
could cover half our pages with the like endorse- 


ments from every part of the country. 

It is without doubt the best Pictorial now published 
The reading matter is of the first order, and the engrav- 
ings cannot be excelled — Der. Union, Frederwd, Me 


Ballou’s Pictorial leads all the embellished publications 
Y 


in the world.— Caristran Advocate, Buffalo, N 


A brilliant illustrated journal.— Warsaw (/adiana) 
Repudlican. 


Mr. Ballou seems resolved to make a paper which shall 
be a credit to the whole country.— Middletown ( Penn.) 
Advertiser. 


It comes out dressed In very white paper, clear and 
beautiful type, superior illustrations, and a rich table of 


' contents.— Clinton (Ms ) Courant. 


We cannot too highly commend Ballow's Pictorial. No 


| family can be in the weekly receipt of this admirable illas- 


trated paper without constantly realising fresh impulses 
to love ali that is beautiful in art, and also attaining toa 
vast fund of exceedingly valuable information of locall- 
ties, and of eminent characters throughout the world, to 
be obtained in no other way.— Vermont Watchinan 


Itisa pg paper and can defy competition.— Nerer- 
) Wheg. 


ark (N.Y 


A truly national work that should - 


r gladden every do. 
| mestic fire-side of the great West.— Wanersile ( Arkansas) 


Star. 
A world-renowned Pictorial.— Argus, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Your paper is the most pleasant and valuable visitor 
that enters my family circle.— Subscriber's letter, Bean fort, 
So. Carolina. 


We have the means of knowing that 107,000 of Ballou's 


_ Pictorial are now printed. —Evening Gazettr, Boston 


It is the best r of the kind ever printed in this 
country, abounding with handsome illustrations of scenes, 


| Views and men of the past and present.— Predertchsoury 
| (Va ) Herald. 


| 


The Pictorial merits the prodigtour patronage it receives. 
— Washington (D. C.) Union. 


We take great pleasure in commending this matchless 


weekly journal.— Wisconsin Pimery, Stevens Pow, Wis, 


| lighted with the 


One of the most moral, entertain and instructive 
family newspapers of the day.— Nantucket ( Ms.) Inquirer 


A popular and beautiful work — Hempstead, L. I. Star. 


The standard of its li becomes ti ly ele- 
vated, while its profusion of illustrations are @nely execu- 
ted, and of endless variety.— Westchester (N. ¥.) Herald. 

Those who have been pleased with the past conduct 
and contents of this illustrated sheet, cannot but be de- 
improvements under its new proprietor- 
ship.— The Burr Oak, Juneau, Wisconsin. 

The only American illustrated weekly worth having — 
Attica (N. Y.) Atlas. 

Tt is fully equal to a in the art of printing we 
have seen.— Monmouth Democrat, Freehold, N. J. 


Every department of the Pictorial is conducted with a 
spirit and enterprise which secures the services of the best 





| writers, artists and mechanics in this country, who com- 


Dine in their Carn to render this sheet the most interest 
ing and Aandsomest um the world. — Plymouth ( Mass.) Rock. 


There is not a handsomer sheet published in the world. 
—Lycoming Gazette, Willamsport, Fa. 

Its engravings alone are worth more than the subscrip- 
tion prive.— Crazette, drasiurg, Vt. 

Tt is printed on the finest of satin ee paper, one 
contains eight super royal quarto pages ef engravings 
each number. We conuene it to our readers. — Kepubir- 
can, Charlottesville, Va. 


A sterling Boston Pictorial, the pride of this city and 
the Union.— South Boston Gazette. 


T have yet to find the first indelicate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. I give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure.— Si- 
scriber’s letter, Dower, N. 11 


The numbers from week to week are a brilliant record 


| of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 





be without it.— Boston Daily Times. 


It is ahead of the famous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.—Ziterary Echo, R. 1. 

It is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union, 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
subscription price. Every fasmily should take it.— Arnert- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mech. 

Travel where you may now through the United States, 
you see this handsome and interesting journal — Burling- 
ton Centinel, Vt. 


It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 
country.— Southern Star, La. 

It is a paper that should be on the parlor table of every 
lady thpoughoat the city, and in fact, a room fitted up for 
a parlor cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This elegant weekly journal is doing mach for art in this 
country.— Beston Daily Atlas 


A copy should pry drawing-room table.— Albany 
Atlas, N. ¥. 

Tt is the 7 in the world.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, RK. f. 

The object of the paper is to present in the 
most elegant and available form, a weekly liter- 
ary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and for- 
eign news; the whole well spiced with wit and 
humer. Each paper is BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
in al] parts of the world, and of men and man- 
ners, altogether making a paper entirely original 
in its design, in this country. Its pages contain 
views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western 
hemisphere, of all the principal ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in 
the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scemery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with namerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air and the fish of the 
sea. [tis printed on fine satin surface paper, 
with new and beantfal type, presenting im ite 
mechanical execution, an elegant specimen of 
art. The whole forms a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months mak- 
ing a volume of 416 pages, with about one thea- 
sand splendid engravings. 


TERME :-—IXVARIABLY IX ADVANCE 


1 subscriber, ome year sposees see . Se 
{Tr a ek : » © 


Any person sending as teeciee eubecribers at the lat 
rate shail receive the thericenth copy erat 
A postmaster can receive a copy of the paper tr hie 
own cbtzess of the lowssteled sate 
One e097 of Bassey’ Pesvenest, and ome copy ot Tae 
ov oom Unves. taken together. sancm. 
mee ia. Batic, 
No. 33 Winter Street, Booton, Mase. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ROSA AND HER TRUANT BROTHER. 


BY MRS. RB. 7. ELDREDGE. 


Sailing o'er the deep blue waters, 

Mother, watch thy darling boy; 
By his side thy fairy daughter 

Clings to him with childlike joy ; 
Tremble not, they're safely gliding, 
They will need a mother’s chiding; 
See, they're landing, anxious mother, 
Rosa and her truant brother. 


See thy brave boy, proudly standing 
Tn his little fragile bark; 
See him moor her on the landing,— 
’ Clouds are gathering thick and dark ; 
Joy! they're safe upon the land— 
See them coming hand in hand; 
Soon they’ll greet thee, anxious mother, 
Rosa and her truant brother. 


See thy fairy daughter, gliding 
By the side of thy brave boy; 
0, how soon a mother’s chiding 
Will have power to mar their joy. 
See them, full of life and beauty ; 
Swerve not from a mother’s duty ; 
Chide them gently, anxious mother, 
Rosa and her truant brother. 


Chide them, else they may forget thee, 
As their barks glide o'er life’s ocean ; 
Chide them, and they will protect thee, 
Mid rough storms and wild commotion. 
Tell them that they muet obey thee, 
Do thy duty now, I pray thee; 
They'll be grateful, anxious mother, 
Rosa and her truant brother. 





{Written for The Flag of oar Union.} 
A MILLIONAIRE 
FOR TWENTY MINUTES. 
A CHRISTMAS EXTRAVAGANZA. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 





Martin Neatsroot was gs merry a little 
cobbler as ever tapped sole-leather. His shop 
and lodging, occupying the first and second 
floors of a small wooden tenement, was in 
Broadway, New York, and (it was a few years 
since) stood in a lot partially vacant; but to 
make up for the dreary gap on one side, on the 
other he shouldered an aristocratic mansion four 
stories high, with bronzed lions couchant on the 
granite steps. This was the residence of Mr. 
Topsawyer, who was reputed to be worth two 
millions, three handred and sixty-three thousand, 
eight hundred dollars and eighty-eight cents. 
The porter-house keeper, opposite, knew the 
amount to a fraction—but then that is not sur- 
prising, for he knew everything, and was the 
oracle of the whole neighborhood. He could 
tell who would win the silver cako-basket, and 
who the cream-jug, and who the starsand medals 
at the target-shooting of the “ Highfalutin’ Vol- 
unteers” long before a shot was fired. He was 
a wonderfal man, and his renown had spread 
away into the next ward. 

But no matter for the porter-house keeper ; we 
only mentioned him, because he was Martin 
Neatsfoot’s authority for the wealth of his neigh- 
bor, by the side of whose mansion—a wilderness 
of brick with stables in the rear—the cobbler’s 
house looked like a Swiss chalet by the side of 
Mt. Blanc. Nor would we havo the reader infer 
that Martin haunted the porter-house. Not he; 
he went in there, at long intervals only, to mend 
his domestic fare, for he was a bachelor and got 
up his own meals by the help of a little cylinder 
stove, contentedly consuming them in a very 
leathery atmosphere. The fact was, he was 
saving up all his money—and had been for a 
long time—because, on New Year’s Day—and 
now it was Christmas eve—he was going to 
marry the girl of his heart, a spruce little seam- 
stress who plied her needle in a neighboring 
street. 

It was Christmas eve, and Martin sat on his 
bench—the evening wearing away, the shutters 
closed, the candle in the blacking-bottle giving a 
dim light, but the ignited coal in the stove throw- 
ing a red glare upon the lasts and scraps of 
leather and other litter that lumbered the floor. 
Martin was, for once in his life, in wretchedly 
low spirits. Things had gone wrong with him 
that day. He had been disappointed in getting 
some money due—he had a is coffee-pot at 
supper, had burned his pes a cinder by 
dropping it off his gridiron, and burned his fin- 
gers in trying to rescue it from the coals with a 
short fork, while, to crown his misery, Miss 
Jane Stebbins had not kept an appointment to 
meet him. Poor little fellow! this last disap- 
pointment completely overclouded his usually 
brilliant spirits, and made him sour and irra- 
tional. 

“ Blame it all!” said he, throwing his hammer 
across the room. “It’s no kind of use for a 
poor man trying to do anything in this world. 
Everybody and everything is agin him. He 
may try to swim along like an apple, but he is 
sure to go to the bottom like a lapstone. I’ve 
tried to get up a peg, but it’s no vse; Dame 
Fortune, with her hard shoe-knife, rips up all my 
seams as fast as I close ’em. Now there’s my 
highfalutin’ neighbor, with his 2-3 6 3 8 ought- 
onght-8 8—rich as a heap of Jews—nothing goes 
wrong with him, for he’s got cords of money. 
Ah, I should like to live as he doos!” 

“ Should you, though, really?” asked a voice 
at his elbow so suddenly, that the cobbler jamped 
aside like a shying horse. 

He turned, and saw a little corpulent man, 
with a jolly red nose and a queer twinkle in his 
eye, sitting on his bench beside him, with his lit- 
tle fat legs crossed, and his little fat hands 
clasped together with difficulty round his little 
fat knees. What was queerer yet, about this 
queer little man, he was not dressed in such 
clothes as Martin had been accustomed to see, 
but in Flemish hose and doublet of rasset color, 
with a flapping gray beaver and white feather 
on his head. 

“Should you, though?” repeated the mar- 
vellons little man. 

“Why, where did you come from ?” asked 
Martin, in astonishment. 

“Perhaps throngh the key-hole, or a crack in 
the window, Mart,” replied the stranger, wink- 





ing. “TI couldn’t come down the stove-pipe. 
O, Mart, when they began to brick up the fire- 
places, they never thought of Santa Claus.” 

“Santa Claus!” echoed the shoemaker. 

“ Ay—the patron saint of Manhattan! You’ve 
heard of me, I fancy?” said the little man, 
nodding. 

“ Yes—I’ve heard of you, sir,” said Martin; 
“but then I thought—O, gammon! what’s the 
use of trying to fool me? I’m wide awake.” 

“Shall I stick an awl into you to convince 
you?” asked the visitor, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye. 

“ Thank you, sir, I want no such sharp prac- 
tice. But allow me to remark that I consider 
you a humbug.” 

“Complimentary !” said the stranger. ‘‘ Don’t 
you believe in spiritualism ?” 

“Blamed if I do!” 

“Well, then it’s useless to tell you that from 
invisible manifestations we have got to visible 
demonstrations. But believe your eyes, you 
lout. Don’t deny that I’m Santa Claus, or 
you'll vex me.” 

“Don’t insist that I’m out of my senses!” 

“Let me give you a proof of my power. I 
can grant your wishes, whatever they are.” 

“‘ That’s a bold boast, my fat friend,” said the 
cobbler. “I wish I lived in a big house, four 
stories high, with servants to wait on me and all 
the fixin’s to match. It will be rather hard for 
you to grant that, I fancy.” 

“Not so hard as you imagine,” said Santa 
Claus, smiling. ‘I’m a potent conjuror.” 

“Conjure me this, and I’ll believe you,” an- 
swered Martin. 

Santa Claus took from his pocket alittle stone 
bottle, and removed the cork. 

“ There, Mart,” said he, “if you'll take adrop 
of this, your wishes shall be gratified.” 

“After you, my corpulent friend,” said the 
cobbler. “I don’t try any rash experiment.” 

“ Do you think I want to poison you ?” asked 
Santa Claus, reproachfally. ‘What a Mart 
you are!” 

He applied the neck of the bottle to his lips, 
threw back his head, and took a swallow of the 
contents. Then, handing it to Martin, he bade 
him follow his example. 

The cobbler obeyed. He tasted a few drops 
from the bottle, and then asked : 

“ Lager beer ?” 

“Drink !” 

“ Champagne with the foam off?” 

“Drink!” 

“Weak soda, with sarsaparilla in it ?” 

“Drink! drink!” said Santa Claus, impa- 
tiently. 

The cobbler thus urged, swallowed what was 
left in the little bottle. After this, he had some 
lively chat with his guest, but by degrees he be- 
came drowsy. Winking and blinking like an 
owl, he nodded and nodded, till at last his eyes 
fairly closed. 

“T say, old fellow,” he said, opening his eyes 
with a desperate effort. 

But his visitor was gone. There was a smell 
of lucifer matches in the room, the candle had 
gone out, and, sinking into a recumbent position, 
he fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke again, it was pitchdark. He 
stretched out his hand and encountered a cold, 
metallic substance, and simultaneously heard 
the sharp tinkle of a bell. Immediately a soft 
light was diffused throughout the apartment, re- 
vealing to the astonished eyes of the cobbler a 
lofty and magnificent apartment with rich hang- 
ings to the windows, a chandelier dependent 
from the ceilinz, a wash-stand of Italian mar- 
ble, carved -walnut chairs with red velvet seats, 
a superb fireplace of marble, pictures, china 
vases, wardrobes, etc., and a gentleman in black, 
with a white vest and cravat, standing near the 
bedside. This last apparition terrified the cob- 
bler exceedingly. 

“I beg your pardon, sir—I don’t know what 
you'll think of me—but the fact is, I’m afraid I 
was a little oblivious last night, and walked into 
the wrong door.” 

The gentleman in black smiled courteously, 
and replied : 

“You did come home rather late, Mr. Top- 
sawyer. But surely, sir, you know your own 
house, and your own man!” 

“My own man!’ 

“ Jenkins, sir.” 

“ Ah, Jenkins—how d’ye do? Give me your 
hand, Jenkins,” said the bewildered cobbler. 

“It is too great an honor,” said the man. 
“Sir, allow me to wish you a merry Christmas !” 

“ Aha! you're quite ahead of me!” said the 
cobbler.“ Well, I’ll owe you a shillin’.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Jenkins, re- 
spectfully ; “‘but I trust you haven’t forgotten 
that you promised me ten dollars last night.” 

“I did—did I? eh?” 

“Yes, sir; and allow me to remind you that 
your pocket-book is under your pillow.” 

Martin, more and more astounded, put his 
hand ander the pillow and drew forth a large 
and well-filled pocket-book. Sitting up in bed, 
he opened it, and to his surprise and delight, 
found it filled with bank-notes. He began to 
count them, but after running up to thousands, 
he gave up the task. The servant was still 
waiting at the bedside for his gratuity. 

“T said a V., I think,” said Martin, who was 
beginning to be avaricious. 

“TI beg pardon, sir,” said the valet respect- 
fally, but firmly, “ you said an X.” 

‘Well, here’s a V.,” said the cobbler, re- 
luctantly handing him a bill, “and I’!N—I'll owe 
you the rest, Jenkins.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man. 

“ Well, why don’t you mizzle 1” 

‘* Mizzle, sir ?”” 

“Make yourself scarce. It’s daylight, isn’t 
itt” 

“Yes, sir—but I’m waiting to help you 
dress !” : 

“You be hanged! Do yon s’pose I’m a 
baby t” 

“Very good, sir. Your clothes are on the 
chair.” And with a graceful bow, the servant 
retired from the room. 

“T’ll be hanged if I know what to make of 
this !”” said the cobbler, as he arrayed himself in 


the fashionable garments laid out for him. 
“These clothes fit me to a T. But I must 
hurry and dress myself, for I’m as hungry as a 
horse.” 

In the pockets of his pantaloons, the cobbler 
found a quantity of gold and silver coin. When 
his toilet was completed, he issued forth from his 
chamber; but to his horror, on the staircase he 
found a long file of servants waiting for him, 
and his ears were stunned with a clamor of 
“merry Christmases.” And every disinterested 
well-wisher held out an expectant hand. Martin 
pulled out a handful of coin, and selecting the 
smallest shilling and two-shilling pieces, bestowed 
them grudgingly upon his vassals, and then in- 
stinctively found his way into the splendid break- 
fast-room. 

“Good morning, ma’am!” he said, saluting a 
tall, hook-nosed female—a faded beauty—sitting 
in acostly negligée by the grate. 

“Ts that your salutation on Christmas morn- 
ing?’ asked the lady, with flashing eyes. “0, 
Mr. Topsawyer! But afier last night, nothing 
surprises me. What a spectacle to your ser- 
vants! Thank goodness! your children are all 
married, and a few more such scenes will make 
an end of me.” 

“Forgive me, Jane!” said the cobbler, ex- 

tending his hand. But it was fiercely flung 
back. 
“Jane!” said the lady, in a towering passion. 
“TI wonder you’re not ashamed of yourself. 
Your head is always running on that creature. 
But she sha’n’t do another stitch of work for 
me, I promise you !” 

And Mrs. Topsawyer bounced up from her 
seat, and bounced ont of the room, just as nat- 
urally as if she was the injured wife of a dray- 
man and not the injared wife of a millionaire. 
Hearts are the same whether they beat beneath 
calico or velvet. 

“My eyes! here’s a pretty go!” said the 
poor cobbler. “Am I Martin Neatsfoot ?—or 
am I Nicholas Topsawyer? If I’m Martin 
Neatsfoot, I wish I was sitting on my bench, 
and if I’m Nicholas Topsawyer, I wish I was a 
cobbler.” 

At this moment the door opencd, and a sweet 
pretty girl came in and dropped a modest 
curtsey. 

“Why, Jane! Jane Stebbins!” cried the 
cobbler. ‘“ You here, my dear! My dear, dear 
Jane, I wish you a merry Christmas!” 

And he was rushing towards her, when her 
alarmed and wondering look arrested him. 

“I—I—didn’t expect to see you here!” she 
faltered. 

“Of course you didn’t. It’s an unexpected 
pleasure—ch ?” 

“T called to see Mrs. Topsawyer.” 

“A nice woman—aint she, Jane?” said the 
cobbler, winking. 

“Certainly, sir—of course you think so?” 

“TI think so!—and sir—sir to me! What’n 
thunder’s the matter with you? Come to my 
arms, you little rosey-posey you |” . 

And without minding the girl’s remonstrances, 
the cobbler, overjoyed at this unexpected meet- 
ing with his sweetheart, hugged her in his arms, 
and smothered her with kisses. 

At this moment, Mrs. Topsawyer rushed into 
the breakfast-room, witnessed the scene of en- 
dearment, uttered a fearful yell, and fell into 
hysterics and an arm-chair. 

“See what you’ve done to your poor wife, 
Mr. Topsawyer,” said Miss Stebbins, pushing 
her lover away from her and giving him a vio- 
lent slap in the face. 

“My wife! and Mr. Topsawyer! O, we're 
all as mad as March hares, and no mistake!” 
cried the cobbler, desperately. 

“But your wife, Mr. Topsawyer—your wife! 
You must bring her out of her swoon.” 

«What will do it?” 

“Water!” shrieked Miss Stebbins. 

“ Ah, I have it!” roared the cobb'er; and he 
seized the hot water-pot. 

Mrs. Topsawyer camo to in time to save her- 
self from the scalding steam, and burst out with 
a peal of merry laughter. 

“Terrible fanny—aint it?” said the cobbler. 
“Lunacy is a very pleasant state to live in. 
We're all as crazy as coots—thrt’s perfectly 
plain. If it’s agreeable, ladies, weil dance a 
Scotch reel on the breakfast-table. Or if you 
two will favor us with a breakdown, I’ll play 
Stoney-Batter with the poker and shovel. Any- 
thing in reason for a quict life.” 

A roar of laughter from a masculine voice 
made the poor cobbler turn round. Mr. Top- 
sawyer—the veritable Topsawyer—stood by the 
door, holding his sides, the tears streaming from 
his eyes. 

“Have you anything more to offer?” asked 
the cobbler. ‘Is Bedlam really broke loose?” 

“Neighbor Neatsfoot,”’ said Topsawyer, as 
soon as he could speak, “give me your hand 
and your forgiveness. I’vo played a hard trick 
on you—I acknowledge it. But I assure you, I 
meant no harm. Last night I sent a jolly fellow 
of my acquaintance, who in fact suggested the 
whole thing, to pop in on yon unobserved and 
pave the way for the denouement. He gave you 
an opiate—a perfectly harmless ove, I give you 
my word—and when you were asleep, we 
brought you into this house. Mrs. Topsawyer 
consented to play her part in the Christmas 
frolic, and that’s the whole story. And now the 
farce is played out, tell me how you like being a 
millionaire ?” 

“So ill, Mr. Topsawyer, that I go back tomy 
shop with a hearty good will. If you'll allow 
me the use of your chamber for a few minutes, 
I'll change my dress.” 

“By no means. The enit you wear is a 
Christmas present.” 

“ Well—I’ll empty my pockets first.” 

“ Keep the change in them for ballast. I wish 
I could say keep the pocket book.” 

“T shouldn’t know what to do with sacha 
heap of money,” said the cobbler, cheerfally 
handing back the book. “Jt would addle my 
poor head—a weak one at the best.” And he 
placed the book in Mr. Topsawyer’s hands. 

The gentleman smiled, and taking out five 
one handred dollar bills, said : 


~ 





“T have long noticed your industry, cheerfal- 


ness and probity, neighbor; my wife has also 
been deeply interested in this young lady. Now 
you will confer a favor on both of us by accept- 
ing this sam—a large one to you, perhaps, buta 
trifle for me to give.” 

The cobbler’s eyes sparkled. 

“You are too generous,” said he. 

“T am not generous,” said Topsawyer, “ for 
I attach hard conditions to my gift.” 

“What are they?” 

“That you marry this young lady on New 
Year’s Day.” 

Martin Neatsfoot kissed his sweetheart “right 
before folks,” and if there was a happier couple 
in New York on that Christmas day, we should 
like to know their names—that’s all. 
and Mrs. Topsawyer, the authors of this happi- 
ness, we can only say, in the eloquent language 
of the immortal Jefferson— Long may they 
wave !” 





TIE BOA AND ELEPHANT. 


Shortly after emerging from the jungle into 
the paddy, our liveliest curiosity was aroused by 
the eccentric movements of our elephant, and 
the sudden excitement of his mahout, who, lean- 
ing over the head of his beast, explored the 
ground before him, and on each side with curi- 
ous, anxious scrutiny, conversing all the while 
with his huge philosopher and friend, in quick, 
sharp ejaculations, sometimes shrill, sometimes 
in a subdued tone, sometimes almost whispered 
in his ear. 

“Old Injin Rubber” crept forward cautious- 
ly (imagine an elephant on tiptoe), hesitatingly, 
suspiciously, vigilantly, defensively, holding his 
precious proboscis high in the air. Presently he 
stops short, stares straight before him with evi- 
dent agitation, for we feel the mass vibrating be- 
neath us, as when a heavily laden wagon crosses 
a suspension bridge.—Then, hark ! with trumpet 

ointed to the sky, he blows a sharp and brazen 
Fiass, and trots forward. At the same moment 
an exultant exclamation from the ma/out tells 
the story in a word—“ the boa! the boa!” 

Right in the path, where the sun was the hot- 
test, lay a serpent, such as he who charmed the 
first vanity, his vast length of splendid ugliness 
gorged, torpid, motionless, not coiled up, nor 
vermicular, but outstretched, prostrate and limp 
—subject, abject to the great gluttony of his 
interest. 

“Old Injin Rubber” panses, as if for in- 
structions; he receives them on his organ of 
philoprogenitiveness from the boat-hook. Half 
a dozen more rolls and lurches, and he plants 
his tai forefoot on the head of the 
drunken horror—eyes, brains, blood burst out 
together. Like an earth-worm on the pin-hook 
of an angling urchin, he wriggles and squirms— 
now twisting his great girt into seemingly ever- 
lasting knots—now, in a tempest of dust thrash- 
ing the ground with resounding stripes—till at 
last his crushing strength all spent, even his tail 
subdued, he lies and only shivers. Then again 
and again Behemoth tosses him aloft, again and 
again dashes him to the earth, till torn and 
spoilt, his golden back all tarnished with slime, 
and blood, and dust, the enemy is brought to 
shame, and the hecl of a babe might bruise the 
head of the serpent.— The Golden Dagon. 








COLD REGIONS EXTENDING. 


It is well known, as a matter of history, that 
when Greenland was discovered, it possessed a 
much warmer ¢limate than it does at present. 
The ice packs have been extending south from 
the polar regions fox some centuries, and the 
northeast coasts of our continent are much cold- 
er than they were three centuries ago. The 
cause of this is not well understood—the fact 
only is known. Jt is believed by some persons 
that there is a great eddy in some parts of the 
Polar Ocean which sometimes changes its direc- 
tion, and by drifiing large icebergs from one 
place to another, changes the climate of those 
places whence they are drifted by the presence of 
such masses of ice diffusing their low tempera- 
ture to great distances. In the month of July 
last, the White Sea was blocked up with huge 
mountains of ice, and the commerce of Archan- 
gel stopped—something which never happened 
before. in the Faroe Islands, snow fell in the 
valleys in the middle of July, the like of which 
also never happened before. If this drift of ice 
continues regularly for a few seasons, the coasts 
of the White Sea will become as inhospitable as 
those of Greenland now are.— Scientific American. 





MUSIC WAKES THE MEMORY, 

How often has the lone wanderer, who has 
strayed for years over the world’s wide waste, a 
victim of vice, pollution and misery, been re- 
stored to virtue, happiness and home, by the re- 
hearsal of some song oft heard in youth, the 
recital of which called back tender recollections 
of childhood, endearing ties of home and absent 
friends, innocent pleasures, the house of prayer, 
the Sabbath school, and all the tender admoni- 
tions which now pierce like daggers the guilty 
soul. In such seasons of depression and sor- 
row, how ofcen wiil a retrospective glance at 
those days when the spirits were naturally more 
buoyant, the conscience less burdened, some 
tender strain learned amid the happy scenes 
around the fireside of the ‘old homstead,” 
touch a chord in the soul of the poor outcast 
that may restore him to that happy home and all 
its sacred ties. Parents, teach your children the 
songs of Zion. They will remember them for- 
ever. Although, hke Israel’s captives, their 
harps may for a time be “hung upon the wil- 
lows,” yet their remembrance wul be sweet — 
Keystone Gazette. 


A CLEAN SELL, 


A shrewd countryman was in New York the 
other day, gawky, uncouth, and innocent enough 
in appearance, but in reality, with his eye teeth 
cut. Passing up Chatham Street, through the 
Jews’ quarter, he was continually encountered 
with importuaities io buy. From almost every 
store some one rushed out, in accordance with 
the annoying custom of that street, to seize upon 
and try to furce him to purchase. At last one 
dirty-looking fellow caught him by toe arm, and 
clamorously urged him to become a cusiomer. 

“Have you got any shirts?” inquired the 
countryman, with a very innocent look. 

“A splendid assortment, sir. Step in, sir. 
Every price, sir, and every style. The cheapest 
in the street, sir.” 

“ Are they clean 7” 

“To be sare, sir. Step in, sir.” 

“Then,” resumed the countryman, with per- 
fect gravity, ‘“‘ put on one, for you need it.” 

The rage of the shop keeper may be imagined 
as the countryman, turning upon his heel, quietly 
parsued his way.—New York Express 





WHERE TO STICK A POSTAGE STAMP. 


The apper right hand corner is the place for 
the stamp. There, it is readily seen when the 
clerk is ranning over his pile of leters, and there 
the mailing stamp serves to obliterate the postage 
stamp. Bat if placed upon the other end of the 
letter, the stamp is not easily seen, and besides, 
the clerk is obliged to stamp twice, ence in order 
to deface the head, and once to impress the post- 
Office date stamp. Letter-writers, if they would 
avoid giving extra trouble to the clerks, will gov- 
ern themselves accordingly.— Herald. 
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Jester’s Picnic. 





Foote, being at Dover. on his way to France. went into 
the kitchen of the inn te erder a particular dish for his 
dinner. The cook, understanding that he was about to 
embark for France (and perhaps willing to have a satirical 
stroke at French travellers), was bragging that, for her 
part, she was never once out of her own country. Foote, 
who had humor of every kind ready on a]! oecasions, in- 
stantly replied : 

** Why, Cookey, that’s very extraordinary; as they tell 
me above stairs, that you hare been several thines al over 
grease.” 

* They may say what they please, above stairs or below 
stairs,” replied the cook, ** but I was never ten miles from 
Dover in my life.”’ 

‘* Nay, now, that must be a fib,’ said Foote, ‘for I 
have myself seen you at spit-head.” 

The servants by this time caught the joke, and « rear 
of laughter ran round the kitchen, whieh ended in his 
giving them a crown to drink his health and @ good voy 
= RANA AA eens 

A well-known John Bull, and an equally progressive 
Yankee, met, not long since, in New York city, and very 
shortly evinced a strong propensity to enlighten the other 
as to their physical advanta; the Yankee evidently 
making out the best case. sently the Englishman, 
perceiving the necessity of retrieving his position, re- 
marked that *‘in the old country his eyesight was consid- 
ered remarkable, and to Lk hd an instance of it, I can 
see a fly on the summit of Trinity Church steeple!” 

The Yankee, not at all discomposed by such an instance 
of far-sightedness, merely raised his head, remarking, 
*“ Well, Mr. B——, I must own your eyes are better than 
mine, and I believe all you say, for, though I can’t see 
him, I can hear him step!" 
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A juror’s name was called by the clerk. The man ad- 
vanced to the judge’s desk and said : 

** Judge, I should like to be excused.” 

“Tt is im ble,” eaid the judge, decidedly. 

* But, , if you knew my reasons—"’ 

‘* Well, sir, what are they?” 

“ Why, the fact ta,”"—and the man paused. 

‘ Well, sir, proceed,’* continued the judge. 

“Well, judge, if I must say it, I have got the itech.” 

The judge, who is a very sober mun, {olemnly and im- 
pressively exclaimed : 

“ Clerk, scratch that man out.’’ 
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A worthy old English farmer, who most thoroughly de- 
tested taxes and tax-gatherers, was once called on by a 
collector a second time for taxes he had once paid, but for 
which he had mislaid the receipt; and as he told the story 
to his friend: 

“Would you believe it, sir, the fellow began to abuse 

” 


me. 
** Well,” said his friend, ‘ what did you do?” 
“Do! why I remonstrated with him.” 
t 


bent 
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Mrs. Siddons, in performing the character of Jane 
Shore, having arrived at the conclusion of that affecting 
tragedy, where she says, ‘‘ Now I die! I die!” falls down, 
nature being supposed entirely exhausted. A_ sailor, 
perched in front of the shilling gallery, 


tting that 
the distress of the actress was feigned, roa 


out to the 


it: 

‘\ Ho, why don’t some of you lubbers in that there hold 
hand the poor woman a can of grog, since she is #0 
badly?” 
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When Cibber went once to visit Booth, and knew that 
he was at home, a female domestic denied him. Colley 
took no notice of this at the time, but when a few days 
afterwards Booth paid him a visit in return, ealled owt 
from the first floor that he was not at home. 

‘ How can that be?” answered Booth; ‘“‘do I not hear 
your voice?” 

“To be sure you do,” replied Cibber, “ but what then? 
I believed your servant id, and it is hard indeed that 
you wont believe me.” : 
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Clergymen frequently administer personal rebukes from 
the pulpit. The best we can remember was that ofan 
Irish curate, whose Christian pame was Joseph. He had 
been promised a living by a member of the great Butler 
family previous to his coming to the titles and the estates. 
The promise was not redeemed; and, on the first oppor- 
tunity the curate had of preaching before the powerful 
nobleman, he selected for his text the conelusion of the 
fortieth chapter of Genesia—* Yet did not the chief butler 
remember Joseph, but forgot him.’”’ The Irish Joseph 
speedily obtained the gift of a very valuable living. 
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On the —— of Jenny Lind’s second rehearsal at the 





Opera house, was 80 
with her singing, that he came up to her, and said, en- 
thuslastically : 
“Give me your hand; every note in your voice ia a 
1 »” 


“ Give me your ” was the reply; and then putting 
it up to her mouth, and giving one of her incomparable 
roulades, ** Here,” said she, ‘‘is a hatful of pearls for 
you.” » 
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Sydney Smith, in his last illnees, wrote to the Countess 
of Carlisle—‘‘ [ am ina regular train of promotion; fiom 
gruel, vermicelli, and sago, I was promoted to panada; 
trom thence to mincemeat, and (such is the effect of good 
conduct) I was elevated to a mutton chop. My breath- 
lessneas and giddiness are gone. chared away by the gout. 
If you hear of fifceen or sixteen pounds of stray human 
flesh, they belong tome. I look as if a curate had been 
taken out of me.” 





“* What isa husband?” Hear a lady’s definition : 

‘* He is,” said she, “‘a snarling, crusty, sullen, testy, 
forward, cross, gruffy, moody, bed, snappish, tart, 
splenetic, surly, dry, brutish, fierce. morose, warpish, cur- 
rish, boorish, fretful, peevish, huffish, sulky, touchy, 
fraetious, rugged, b! ing, captious, iil-matured, rusty, 
churlish, growling, maundering, upish, stern, gatish, 
frumpish, humorsome, envious dog in the manger, who 
neither eats himself, nor lets others eat.”’ 
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James Sullivan, the governor, and judge, of Masenchu- 
setts, commenced practice on Arrowsic Is\and, a part of 
Georgetown, near the mouth of the Kennebee River. On 
being rallied once in after life, for settling in so unpromts- 
ing a place, he gave as a reason, ‘that finding he had 
got to break into the world somewhere, he had chosen 
that as the weakest apot.”’ 





Julia—Now, Alfred dear, I must leave you. I am about 
to shut myself out from the worid. 

Alfred—Why, in the name of madness, Julia, you are 
not thinking of retiring into a convent? 

Julia—No, dear, don’t alarm yourself’ 71 em only go- 
ing to put on my new Crinoline dress.— Punch. 
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Not long ago, on the coast of Africa, a captain was go- 
ing to throw one of the crew, that was dying, overboard, 
befure he was dead. So the man says: 

* You aint a going to bury me alive, wre you?” 

“0,” says the captain, ** you needn't be #0 joily partic- 
ular as to & few minutes.” 


‘Aint you afraid you will break. while falling so?’ 
said a chap in the pit of a circus, to the clown. 

“* Why so?” asked the latter. 

‘** Because you are a tambler!" replied the wag. 

The clown fainted. 
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A FAIT: 


Erp long, there 
ed square, two fig. . 
tume ; one of them 
ro, the fisherman ; 
panion for Suppo. 
limbs along with d. 
Gerard Lorraine ! 

“ Courage, com 


two ponderous colu: 
I will guarantee yo: 
at least. Take bri 
you.” 
Gerard grasped t!. 
as he sank upon th: 
“ Thanks, thank 
sinking for the last 
your boat.” 
“ If it had been on! 
“T might have faile. 
had confided my sec 
alone had decorated 
the hated tricolor, ar 
you sabmitted to ex 
It was a debt—and | . 
“In the midst o/ 
night,” said Gerard, - 
as you know, on b 
lant countrymen. ‘I 
chased by two Anst: 
pelled to take refuge 
Lido to escape the « 
We cast anchor unde: 
the flag as that of & 
were beginning to r 
night, when a Vene: 
tain to put to sea age 
Langier appeal to the : 
of nations and the | 
was useless. He wa 
delay. Hard as the . 
ing to obey it, when »: 
square, a gun of the - 
tounded and surpris: 
the quarter-deck wavi 
ball from the fort «1 
deck,” 
“Infamous treache 
“ With cries of indiy 
“we rushed to our 
shot down by the arti! 
could load a gun. - 
enemies—they board: 
whelming as with a 
we could secure our p 
we were murdered—j, 
all was lost I snatche 
afailen Venetian, sp 
swam towards the sh 
my friend, my preserv: 
“ Hark!” said Laza. 
the herald in the piaze 
Gerald listened and ' 
ing proclamation : 
“ People of Venice! 
escaped the just venge 
ward of a thousand sex, 
head by the republic.” 
“ Lorraine!’ cried ; 
of reward will stimulat 
exertions.” 
“Bat whither shal! 
springing to his feet. 
exhausted.” 


“O, not there! she + 
“ There for « few » 
secure. She is aheent 








time to think.” 

They were standing 
Leona’s door. Lazare 
fagitive im. He had jo 


